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- NEWS OF THE WERK. 


No longer possible to be put off, the meeting of Parliament is now 
fixed for the 4th of November, and Ministers will have to face 
their new House of Commons within a fortnight. An explana- 
tion will be required from them on many important topics: not in 
pursuance of any supposed promise to that effect, which may be 
struck off the account as not worth further question, but on the 
strength of substantial events and important changes since Minis- 
ters last stood before the country in Parliament assembled. The 
arrangements about the great state funeral will of course be settled 
with all decorous despatch, and will cease to encumber the view of 
— affairs with a heavy veil of crape forbidding a hasty hand to 
ift it. But when that is away, there will be some substantial 
matters to explain. Mr. Beresford will have to report the decision 
on Free-trade or Protection involved in the results of the general 
election. The finance question will no longer depend upon a pro- 
mise for its preliminary solution at the hands of Mr. Disraeli, but 
will demand some satisfaction on the strength of public curiosity 
and practical interests. Lord Malmesbury will have to explain 
how he stands with foreign countries, especially with the United 
States, our irritated all ,» and with France, our hazardous 
neighbour. In fine, Ministers will have to tell us, not only how 
they stand, but how “the country” in their charge stands, abroad 
and at home. 

Some matters, at present before the public only as reports, are 
too important not to demand full explanation. What is the mean- 
ing of these rumours respecting the assemblage of Convocation for 
the despatch of business? what is to be the bearing of such a mea- 
sure, if the rumour is true at all? Is it a political diversion; a 
concession to enthusiastic allies; or an act of spontaneous zeal in 
the Prime Minister? Is Lord Derby’s Government in a position 
that would fit it to undertake any measure so important? The 
answers will not brook delay. 

Again, how does the Ministry stand with regard to its own con- 
struction? Is it still provisional, or is it a real Ministry? The 
reports or surmises as to a coalition are vague enough ; but still 
there is in them that species of concurrence which indicates a com- 
mon feeling and probably a substantial origin. The most promi- 
nent idea is that of a coalition with Lord Palmerston, discussed 
as if he had given some countenance to it; though we could 
hardly think it possible that so able a political calculator could 
consent to join fortunes with Lord Derby. Another step indicated 








~ hay opposition to it is a union with the Duke of Newcastle; 
who has, we believe, much too just an estimate of men and the 
times to unite with the present Ministry. Indeed, it is generally | 
understood that gentlemen of the peculiarly elevated party to | 
which the Duke belongs would entertain insuperable objections to | 
sitting in the same Cabinet with the most conspicuous member | 
of Lord Derby’s party; not only from respect to the memory of | 
the statesman he lent himself unworthily to malign, but also from | 
a feeling that the gentleman in question, clever as he has been in | 
contriving “situations” for his partners in any venture, has not | 
succeeded in defining his own position politically so as to have | 
earned the trust of scrupulous statesmen. A man of congenial re- 
sources, of equally unscrupulous ways, and of even more skill in 
silence, has made himself “Emperor”; but many below the rank 
of royal blood would scruple to marry into the family of that ex- 
alted personage. Mr. Disraeli’s presence, however, seems essential 
to the existence of Lord Derby’s Cabinet. Not that we join in the 
ar notion that after all Mr. Disraeli will bring forth some great 
measure—that he wili get into “the quart-bottle”: we have no 
belief in the possibility of devising a great measure able to pass 
through Lord Dexb ’s button-hole—the fatal condition cast on the | 
Magician at his spe 





These reports attest the unsatisfactory position of her Majesty’s 
Ministers ; and when it is hinted that several of them are wi 
to resign their seats in order to facilitate a reinforcement for their 
Premier, while we respect so disinterested a feeling, we perceive the 
self-consciousness of debility. Yet the times appreadiing look as 
if they would be critical, and all unsuited to any weak Govern- 
ment. Nor are we to e a strong Government from 
tinkerings and patchings. It would indeed seem impossible to 
construct a really strong Go ent out of existing party ma- 
terials ; the less, while even the picked men of all parties are to be 
trammeled by old and worn-out party ties. No, we must repeat, a 
strong Government is denied to us, until the Sovereign shall be ad- 
vised to forget party distinctions, and to “ send for” a score of men 
only because they are the ablest in view. Zhen we might have a 
strong Ministry—if not a party at least a national Government. 





It was to be expected that no pains would be spared to render a 
pageant upon which so much depended as that of pes Napoleon’s 
entry into Paris at least equal to any that preceded it; and ac- 
cordingly it was a military show as magnificent as the abundant 
genius and resources of France could make it. The display of 
military uniforms was gorgeous; the incidents of bouquet-present- 
ing were well distributed; although the public was hed out 
with soldiery, the Emperor-designate showed a fearless readiness to 
admit strangers to approach; he rode a difficult horse with his 
usual mastery; and the whole went off well. It is true, that the 
public did not attend in very dense masses—even strangers found 
no difficulty in traversing the most crowded streets; true, that 
while the windows smiled, the people seemed to acquiesce in cold 
silence—giving neither body nor soul to the demonstration; true, 
that the enthusiasm was all a trained enthusiasm; true, that 
the illuminations were poor, and that the official illumination 
made the mistake of extending to the cenotaph commemorating 
the fall of Louis the Sixteenth and Marie Antoinette. But there 
are drawbacks to every event on a very great scale. The chorus 
of girls stationed at one of the churches might shout “ Vive l'Em- 
pereur” in their pretty trebles with a too conscientious perti- 
nacity for their pay ; but none contravened the cry. The ~~ 
may not wish to have him, but the people do not reject the 
which he makes of himself. If he is “Louis le Désiré” only 
“par soi-méme,” the populace does not refuse to grant his desire. 
He has got his pretext for “the Empire,” from capital as well as 
province; he has tried the experiment in person, and has found it 
safe to brave Paris; and the sequel isin his own hands. His very 
enemies leave him opportunities for success, as he has been left to 
make good the pledge of Lamorici¢re in the name of Louis Philippe 
by releasing ‘Abd-el- Kader. He has found his wi!l more potent 
than aught else ; and on the 16th October 1852 Paris was more tho- 
roughly vanquished than in June 1848 or on the 2d December 
1851. 

One word to the English in France. The glittering pageants of 
the Decennial Presidency have drawn over even greater numbers 
than those habitually haunting “the capital of civilization,” and 
the more gorgeous splendours of the Empire will probably draw 
still greater crowds of “distinguished” spectators from our own 
isle. Louis Napoleon’s career has been a succession of surprises, 
with this premonitory key to them—that he professedly imitates 
his uncle step by step, only adapting the copy to the altered cir- 
cumstances of the day. Verdun would not fold all the English 


now in France. 





Our Colonies send us news of progress. At the Cape of Good 
Hope, if no great advance has been made in the Caffre war, the 
Burgher guards have made some progress in the good opinion of Ge- 
neral Cathcart. The worthy General has evidently revised his first 
impressions. The want of patriotism or courage, which he insinuated 
against the Burghers, might have been refuted by their whole past 
history if he had read it, as it is by his own knowledge now that 
he has had some experience. And, after expecting to conquer on 
the “ veni-vidi” principle, he has descended to boasting of a great 
success because he has, with impunity, imitated one of the barbaric 
dashes across the border, done some damage, and carried off some 
stray cattle! 

The Australian news is of gold, wool, and mutton,—gold in Vie- 
toria accumulating at the rate of half a million a week; and sheep 
destroyed to feed the gold-diggers, without mercy for woollen ma- 
nufacturers in Yorkshire. More than recovering from her tem- 
porary panic, South Australia has made considerable way in re- 
newed prosperity: business of all kinds was substantially extend- 
ing, property was rising again in value, and the confidence of the 
settlers had never been so hopeful. New South Wales shares, 
only in a less degree, the prosperity and the rough-and-ready sa- 
erifices of Victoria. Activity everywhere, more and more gold, 
cry for labour, and protests against sending conyicts to tamper 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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with the gold-working, continue to be the characteristics of the 
Australian world. 


We have already alluded to the reports about the meeting of 
Convocation; but it is necessary to explain that the report on the 
subject is in active controversy. It first distinctly saw light in 
the columns of the Zimes on Monday last. Next day the Morn- 
ing Chronicle repeated the report with reservations and correc- 
tions, professing to have had a previous knowledge of the inten- 
tion. From this corrected version, which is not absolutely ayouch- 
ed, it would appear that Lord Derby “has advised the Crown to 
issue licence to the new Convocation to resume its synodical func- 
tions”; the deliberation to be confined to a single point—* name- 
ly, to devise and recommend a scheme for self-reform and recon- 
struction according to the altered condition of the Church and 
society.” It is not denied that the plan originated with the High 
Ch or Tractarian party, and it is condemned by every other 








party in the Church. 

e discussion was immediately followed up by the Globe and 
the Daily News. Yesterday the Morning I[crald came out with a 
furious contradiction, treating the report as a scheme by the Tract- | 
arian party, to force its own doctrine into acceptance. It is ob- 
served that the Standard maintains a qualified reserve; and that 
the Post is silent. The public is mystified. 

Conjecture has endeavoured to assign motives for the report, 
and to guess at its probable truth. That the Zimes should have 
been hoaxed is improbable ; but how fur Lord Derby is pledged— | 
whether he will retract, or disavow, or avow and fulfil—are ques- 
tions dictated by curiosity, and unanswered. The whole affair at | 
present is enveloped in mist, and is hardly worth the discussion 
that has been expended on it; since no one imagines that Lord 
neg, 2 if sleet at all, is really interested in the subject except | 
as a hobby of certain friends whom he might like to conciliate ra- 
ther than estrange. 

A much more tangible fact for the week, in connexion with 
Church affairs, is the final judgment of the Bishop of Rochester on 
the case of the Reverend Robert Whiston, who had been suspended 
from his duties as Head Master of Rochester Grammar School, by 
the Dean and Chapter, for publishing a pamphlet accusing that , 
body of misconduct in regard to Cathedral trusts. Ilis book is | 
pronounced to be “libellous,” but he is excused as having been 
misled by high legal authority! He is reinstated, but told that he 
cannot recover arrears of salary, nor publish any more of his pam- 
phiet. The contradictory judgment is a compromise: the only 
precedent which occurs to us for such a thing as a judicial com- 
promise is the halting judgment occasionally dealt out for justice 
in some of the Police Courts. 


Che Comt. 
Tue Queen held a Court and Privy Council on Saturday. Lord Raglan, 
Master-General of the Ordnance, was sworn of the Privy Council, and 
took his seat. It was ordered that Parliament be prorogued from the 21st 
October to the 4th November. 

The Queen gave audience to Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States; who was intro- 
duced by Lord Malmesbury, and presented his credentials. 

The Earl of Derby, the Earl Lonsdale, and the Earl of Malmesbury, | 
also had audiences of the Queen. 

The Dean of St. Paul’s, and Sir Charles Young, Garter King of Arms, 
were in attendance. 

The Queen attended the service in George’s Chapel on Sunday, 

Prince Albert went out shooting on Monday and Wednesday. 

The Duke and Duchess de Nemours visited her Majesty on Monday. 
The Chevalier Bunsen arrived at the Castle, on a visit to the Queen, on | 


Wednesday ; and left on Friday. 


Che Prtropolis. 


At the meeting of the Court of Common Council, on Thursday, a re- 
port from the Committee appointed to consider a petition against the 
choice of Copenhagen Fields as a site for the new cattle-market was 
brought up and received, with one dissentient. The report fully ap- 
proves of the site, and contradicts in detail the reasons against it alleged 
in a petition. 

The Lord Mayor Elect, in answer to a question, stated that the usual 
banquet at Guildhall will not take place on the 9th November. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers could not attend on that day on account of the 
funereal arrangements : they have been inyited to fix an carly day after 
the funeral. 

Mr. Bennoch gave notice of a motion for a committee to inquire 
into the government of Bethlehem Hospital, 











The Greenwich, Deptford, and Woolwich quota to the Militia, is 272; 
and last week no fewer than 124 yolunteers attended the first meeting for 
attestation. 

Lambeth is about to build itself new Vestry-rooms, on Kennington 
Green ; and on Wednesday the Reverend C. b. Dalton, Rector of the 
parish, laid the foundation-stone. 

At a meeting held on Monday in the Vestry-rooms of St. James's 
Westminster, attended amongst others by Mr. Jacob Bell, it was resolved 
that a committee should be appointed to watch any bill which may be 
introduced into Parliament next session on the law of settlement. ‘The 
opinion of the meeting did not seem altogether hostile to a law of settle- 
ment, but only to the present law ; the speakers desiring it amended. 





Another railway-cab question has been brought before Mr. A’ Beckett, the 
able Southwark Magistrate. A cabman named Williams summoned another 
eabian, Thomas Hail, for plying for hire in a place not appointed by the 


ridge. A certain number of cabs are privileged to enter the gates ; 
tivileged feel aggrieved, a very lucrative part of the cab business 
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being thus converted into a monopoly. The investigation was of some 
length; Mr. Lewis contending on the part of the railway company. that 
termini of railways do not come within the provisions of the act.’ 

A’ Beckett decided to the wy but as the custom had not been a 
pugned for years, he did not wish to cause any inconvenience by a sudden 
change of the — and would give the company time to devise another 
lan which would not infringe the law while it was useful to the public 
Fadguent was respited to the 15th November. 2 


At the Middlesex Sessions, on Monday, two men were convicted of robbing 
their employers; they had been good honest servants till they frequented 
betting-oftices. 

Robert Burnell was convicted of extorting 1/. 10s. from Ann Edwards 
He pretended that he had instructions to prosecute her for keeping an jm. 
proper house. Mrs. Edwards happened to have two young women lodgin, 
with her, but there does not appear to have been the slightest ground for 
Burnell’s charge. Mrs. Edwards, however, who knew “ nothing about law.” 
was so terrified by his false statements and the exhibition of documents ang 
an act of Parliament, that she sent away her lodgers and gave Burnell money, 
But he was insatiable in his demands, and this led to his detection. It seems 
that the fellow has been twice convicted of similar offences. Mr. Sergeant 
Adams sentenced him to prison for one year. 

On Tuesday, John Puddington was convicted of stealing twelve valuable 
snuff-boxes, an opera-glass, and other articles, the property of the Earl of 
Lonsdale. He had been employed with other persons by an upholsterer to 
cover the furniture at the Earl’s mansion, and took advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered to plunder largely from a glass case. Several of the snuff-boxes 
were of considerable intrinsic value. Some of the articles were traced to pawn- 
brokers and bullion-dealers, but others are yet to be discovered. Sentence 
was suspended; and the convict will have an opportunity of obtaining the 
prosecutor’s recommendation to mercy by telling what he has done with the 
missing valuables. After he had been convicted on the clearest evidence, he 
still protested innocence. 

James Phillips has been committed for trial by the Marlborough Street 
Magistrate for the murder of his aunt, Ann Matthews, with whom he had 
cohabited. 

Richard Stannett, a youth of eighteen, has been killed by John Lowis, a 
young man, at Brentford. The two and another youth worked as shoe- 
makers in the same shop. Lewis seems to have been teazed by the others ; 
one morning he became fixed to his bench by cobler’s-wax which had been 
mischievously placed on the seat ; Stannett jeered at him; Lewis became ex- 
cited, and threatened with his knife; a little while after Stannett struck 
him, upon which Lewis plunged his knife into the offender’s belly. The 
knife did not enter far, but it struck vital parts. The Magistrates have com- 
mitted the repentant homicide for trial. 

At the Mansionhouse, on Monday, John Gerard was charged with obtain- 
ing 140 tons of iron from the agent of the Coltness Lron Company by frau- 
dulent pretences. He pretended that he had an iron-foundry at Hackney, 
got the iron sent to his ‘* works’”’—a bit of ground with a little counting- 
house upon it—and then resold it for less than he was to pay for it. This 
ironfounder has served three months in Maidstone Gaol for picking a woman's 
pocket at Charlton fair. He was remanded, as other charges will be brought 
against him, 

Hill, a superintendent locker of customs, and Turner, a quay foreman at 
the London Docks, have been fined 45/. each by the Thames Police Magis- 
trate for taking 3} gills of brandy froma cask. Turner pleaded that he took 
the brandy merely to have a glass of grog, as it wasa very cold day. Both 
have been in the respective services for many years, and they will forfeit 
their posts for the paltry phial of brandy. 

Daniel Daly, an Irishman who protests that he “don’t know what belongs 
to the law at all more than a fool,’’ has been sent to prison by the Thames 
Magistrate for a very sly attempt to evade the new law respecting lodzing- 
houses. When a notice was given to him to register his room within a 
month, he moved to another room before the month had expired; a notice 
was given him about the second room; within the month he moved back to 
his first room—a foul den. But Mr. Yardley has taught him that this 
“dodge”’ is not to be played with impunity. 

The inquiries of the Police into the burglary at Mr. Jones’s, though not 
immediately successful in tracing the perpetrators, have been the means of 
detecting another crime. Henry Ileasman had of late bought several ex- 
pensive articles of Mr. Jones; there was something about the transactions 
that made Mr. Jones mention the matter to the Police; Heasman was traced, 
and he is now in custody for robbing his master by wholesale, though he does 
not appear to have been implicated in the burglary at Mr. Jones's. Ieas- 
man was shopman to Mr. Capps, a grocer at Bayswater ; recently, Mr. Capps 
found great deficiencies in his stock as compared with his receipts. The 
Police went to him about Mr. Jones’s matter, and it was resolved to test 
Heasman’s honesty : marked money was paid by a man in the employment 
of the Police; and the greater part of that money was quickly found in 
Heasman’s possession. Notes also were found upon him to the amount of 
30/., and a check for 28/. belonging to Mr. Capps. In the prisoner’s box were 
a roll of notes of the value of 515/., two diamond rings, three diamond 
studs, a gold watch, and a receipt to the amount of 350/. for a grocery busi- 
ness purchased by Heasman, and carried on in the Edgware Road by ‘“ Day 
and Heasman.”” On the back of some of the notes were the names of cus- 
tomers of Mr. Capps. The accused had no defence to offer. 

A person named. Long, who had recently arrived from America, but who 
does not seem to have brought the usual Yankee ’cuteness with him, was 
robbed of 100/. last week, by means of a very stale trick. Long intended to 


| go to Australia, and he went to the Docks to inquire about a ship ; there some 


sharpers accosted him—of course they too were going to Australia. Conver- 
sation led to drinking at public-houses; and at one of these a sharper agreed 
to go to Australia with Long, and proposed that ov should sign stamped 
papers to that effect. The rogue left Ais money with his associates while he 
went to buy a stamp ; Long deposited his 100/., and accompanied the sharper - 


| the sequel need hardly be told—the thieves and the money disappeared. 


The Coroner's Jury which sat at Stepney on the bodies of Jane Collins and 
the child she was supposed to have killed has found this verdict—‘t That 
the deceased, William Thomas Elliott, was found dead in bed, from effusion 
of blood on the brain, but how caused they had no legal proof ; and that 
Jane Collins destroyed herself while labouring under temporary insanity. 

On the oceasion of a Coroner’s inquest at Walworth, a person who was 
summoned as a juror objected that he was not liable to serve—he was neither 
a householder nor ratepayer in the district, though he occasionally slept at 
his mother-in-law’s at Walworth. The Coroner informed him that he was 
liable to serve, and that even a mere passer-by could be compelled to serve 
on a Coroner’s jury. 


John Gosling, a keeper at the Zodlogical Society’s Gardens, has lost his 
life through a foolish temerity. On Wednesday morning, before the opening 
of the gardens to the public, he took out a cobra di capello from its cage, and, 
to show off before another man, allowed it to crawl about his body ; suddenly 
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ee an 
uit him on the nose. He knew his danger; but he had presence of mind 
= ee = lace the serpent in its den, and sent for the head keeper im- 
wrediatelY. josling was speedily taken to London University Hospital, and 
the surzeons endeavoured to save him ; but in less than an hour he sank 
under the deadly poison, and died with little appearance of suffering. 





M. Cournet, formerly an officer in the French Navy, has perished in a 
duel, at Crown Farm, near Windsor. The duel took place on Tuesday 
afternoon, with pistols ; a bullet passed through Courtnet’s body, and he died 
ina few hours. Three foreigners who were concerned in the matter were 
arrested at Waterloo terminus on returning from Windsor 3 a fourth was 
captured when he came with a French surgeon to the inn at Egham whither 
the wounded man had been conveyed. These men were examined by the 
Chertsey Magistrates on Wednesday, Their names are, Baronet, Alain, 
Mornay, and Barthélemy. Two long swords were found wrapped up in a 
cloak in the possession of one of the men arrested in London. There was 
no evidence to show that either of the accused was the surviving principal in 
the duel. All were remanded. The cause of the quarrel is said to have been 
originally an aspersion which the deceased had cast on a brother refugee. _ 

The inquest was commenced on Thursday. It appeared from the evi- 
dence, that six foreigners went to W indsor ; four are in custody, one is dead, 
and the sixth has not yet been traced. No pistols were found on the spot, 
er in the possession of the prisoners. Many witnesses related how they had 
seen the men arrive at and pass through Windso’, and what occurred after 

had been wounded; but no one eco oat the surviving principal : 
M. Gustave Nagute, who identified the body, admitted that he knew that 
his deceased friend was about to fight, in consequence of a political dispute ; 
but this gentleman declined to disclose all he knew—he would bear the 
consequences of refusing. The Coroner was obliged to place him in the 
charge of the Police. A number of foreigners were brought into the court, 
but it does not appear that any one could be recognized as the man who is 
wanted. The four prisoners remain in custody; and the inquest has been 
adjourned till Tuesday. 
e accused have been remanded, and on Thursday they were lodged in 
Horsemonger Lane Gaol. Baronet and Alain, the seconds of Cournet, refuse 
to state what they know of the affair, or to indicate the adversary of Cournet. 


Che Prouinres. 


Lord Granby, announced as chairman of the annual meeting of the 
famous Waltham Agricultural Association, which was held on the 
15th, honoured the gathering by his absence. Not one of the Manners 
family attended. Sitting at three tables ranging down the middle of a 
“ hall” twice too large for their numbers, were some sixty farmers; and 
in the chair, at the cross table, sat Lord Berners as president, with only 
four supporters—three laymen, and the Reetor of Waltham. 

The usual toasts having been drunk, the labourers were called in to re- 
ceive the prizes awarded to them for their skill or good conduct. In 
making his speech to them, Lord Serners remarked that the farmers’ sons 
carried off the silver cups for their superior ploughing. Te also noticed 
that in their district wages had not been reduced ; that although the com- 

ny were few in numbers, there was a brighter prospect for them; and 
that as he looked from right to left, in going through the district, “ he saw 
many, Very many more stacks of corn than used to be seen twenty years 
ago.” 

Being the hero, at least the orator of the evening, the health of the 
Chairman again called up Lord Berners. 

He again alluded to the “ brighter prospects’? under which they had 
met: and he gave as a reason, that “ the discovery of gold was to a great 
extent counteracting the mischief of the Bank Restriction Act of 1844, and 
also the miscalled Free-trade system of 1846." But now they had a Go- 
vernment composed of men of principle, who would carry out “a system of 
justice to all classes,” without withholding justice from the agricultural 
class; although “ it was not the time for them to force upon the Govern- 
ment their opinions with regard to protection.’ Free-trade, he was sure, 
was no benefit to the poor man; for free trade meant cheap labour. Man- 
chester men began to be afraid that as they had free trade in corn and cattle, so 
they would have free trade in labour—for labour was leaving the country: and 
he denounced the idea of bringing Flemish and German labour into the 
country, as un-English. Referring to corn and cattle importations, he pointed 
out that mutton had risen in price, while there was an increasing importation 
of sheep ; and he did not attribute this to “ prosperity,’’"—but to the short 
supply of sheep in the country. [A mistake corrected by a subsequent 
speaker.] After some reference to burdens on land, he said that ** now pro- 
tection was removed, it was a matter of simple justice that every class in the 
state should bear the burdens of taxation in proportion to their property.” 

The notorious Mr. Chouler delivered a speech, in tendering thanks on 
behalf of the judges. He made some remarkable statements. 

He agreed that “ the country was thin of stock”’ ; and one of the causes was 

e “ ploughing-up of grass-lands, enabling the parties to dispense with part 
of their stock, which gave them money to go on with and grow more corn.” 
He demanded the repeal of the Malt-tax; and liberty for the farmers to grow 
what they like, and use it as they like, ‘* without the interference of the excise- 
man.” Quoting a statement from the Zimes respecting the great extension 
of factories in Lancashire, and more especially the description of Mr. Titus 
Salt’s gigantic factory near Bradford, he asked, had any of these colossal 
buildings been raised in agricultural districts? had the agriculturalists had 
the means? And, reading a statement, that working men were constantly 
Tising to be master manufacturers, he wanted to know whether agricultu- 
ralists could go and do likewise? The practical deduction he made was, that 
“the manufacturers were in a position to pay a greater share of taxation.” 
The gold-discoveries had raised prices, it was true, but then they had en- 
©ouraged emigration. 

Upon this subject Mr. Chouler holds peculiar views. ‘ What was the 
cause? That they were not sufficiently paid for their labour here. Who 
Would stay here for seven or twelve shillings a week, when they could get 
double or triple in another country >? But there must be something wrong 
im a system or a state where a large part of the population were compelled 
to labour at such low wages, while in other districts—the manufacturing— 
they could get three or fourtimes as much. What constituted the ditference 
between the Hampshire labourer and the Lancashire manufacturer > Were 
they not both Englishmen? Was it well that one portion of the labouring 
population should be on low wages, and another get three or four times as 
much, and wallow in luxury and ease ?” 

Not the least peculiar of these speeches was the last, made by the vice- 
chairman, Mr. Beasley. 

_ He controverted Mr. Chouler’s position, that the increased price of mutton 
3s referable to diminished supply. For whereas 20,000 sheep in Smithfield 
used to be considered a large market, he saw that there were now, exclusive 
of importations, 30,000 sheep in the market. It was the prosperity of the 
manufacturing districts and the consequent demand which had raised the 
Price, “He could not shut his eyes to the fact, that where there was such 
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great prosperity in the large manufacturing towns of Lancashire and York- 
shire, and in the neighbouring town of Nottingham, the consumption of beef 
and mutton and flour very greatly increased.” 

Mr. Booker presided over the banquet of the Herefordshire Agricultu- 
ral Socicty, held at Hereford on Tuesday. Mr. King King and Captain 
Hanbury, the other County Members, Lord Batemen, Sir Robert Price, 
and others, were among the notables of the company. Political speech- 
making was avoided, and agriculture was the theme. Mr. Booker hoped 
that the “dawn of improvement was at last bursting on the British farm- 
er.” Lord Bateman avowed himself “favourable to tenure by lease, or 
an equitable tenant-right”; a statement which called forth a hearty 
cheer. For the rest, the talk was of stock, manure, and drainage ; and an 
excellent feeling seemed to pervade the meeting. 

The Chertsey Agricultural Society met on Tuesday. Colonel Sumner 
presided: among others, there were Mr. Henry Drummond and Mr. 
Evelyn, the County Members. After the agreeable relaxation of dinner, 
came the harder work of the evening—the speechmaking. A labourer, 
who had grown a sheaf of barley from a single grain, afforded Mr. Henry 
Drummond a text. “ Sinking the County Member,” he spoke as a farmer ; 
and rated his colleagues in that line for allowing themselves to be beaten 
by the labourer. 

“Why, you never got 5000 for one—5375 grains from one grain of barley. 
Now, till we can all do that, don’t let us faney we have finished learning to 
farm. That's what we have got to do. What one man can do another can 
—can’t he? To be sure he can. He's got just as many hands and legs. I 
remember a labourer once talking to a gentleman who seemed to know 
what he was about, and when he left him, some one said to the la- 
bourer, ‘ That’s a sharpish sort of fellow.” ‘Oh yes,’ said the labourer, 
‘a gentleman’s got a head as well as another man, if he only knew 
how to use it.” Well, now, so has a farmer got a head, and if he 
only knew how to use it he might get 5000 grains from one.” “We 
are all manufacturers: one makes an elegant silk dress from a nasty 
yellow spider-looking web, and the other makes a loaf out of a dung-heap; 
that is what we have to do. It is true that farming is the poorest trade 
carried on, but that is because it is the most agreeable.” He recommended 
the use of improved machinery. 

Mr. Evelyn was mournful, THe hoped the French President would 
carry out the noble sentiments he had expressed at Bordeaux : he “ re- 
gretted that he had not the pleasure of meeting the company under favour- 
able auspices’: he was afraid that “ great distress is prevalent, and that 
the good time which was said to be coming appears indefinitely post- 
poned”’: he hoped machinery would make up for some of these evils. 

A gentleman observed, that it is all very well for *“ rich men” to talk 
about machinery, but it is the duty of rich men to experimentalize and 
prove what is useless. Mr. Drummond concurred. The last toast was 
*“ The Labourers.” 

Cranbrook Agricultural Association celebrated its annual ploughing- 
matches, with prize-giving and dining festivities, on the 15th. In the 
absence of Viscount Beresford, the President, Mr. Alexander Beresford 
Hope presided. ‘he after-dinner oratory had no political significance ; 
but it atforded another instance of the favourable reception of the chair- 
man’s advice to the farmers to trust to themselves, to drain and to manure 
their lands, &c. Mr. Hope especially impressed upon his audience the 
necessity of building cottages for the poor in which the requirements of 
decency should be more looked to in the provision for sleeping-rooms. 

At the annual distribution of prizes to the pupils of the Sheffield 
School of Design, in the Music-hall, on Tuesday, a large party of 
ladies and gentlemen were gathered together, to witness the proceedings, 
and hear the speech of the chairman, the Duke of Newcastle. Among 
the company, were Viscount Milton M.P., Mr. James Montgomery, Mr. 
Carr the Mayor, the Reverend Mr. Sale the Vicar, and Mr. Hunter the 
Master Cutler. 

The proceedings opened with the reading of areport by Mr. Wightman, 
the honorary secretary. As respects the local school, the report states 
that “ it maintains the satisfactory position it has occupied for some years, 
The debt has materially decreased; the attendance of pupils continues 
steady’’; and no alteration has been made in the mode of carrying on 
the studies. The report concluded by stating that the medals acquired 
by the Sheffield pupils at Marlborough House, and the high testimony 
accorded to the school by the report of the Juries of the Great Exhibi- 
tion, were abundant proofs of the school’s artistical progress. 

After the report was read, the Duke of Newcastle delivered a long and 
masterly speck h. 

Ile had hesitated at first to accept the chair, because he did not feel com- 
petent to instruct others on subjects of art, and he could rather have wished 
that the chair had been occupied by one of the aristocrats of art and science 
to whom this country is beholden in a great measure for the success of the 
Great Exhibition. He felt, however, that every legislator is bound to take 
an active interest in this movement. The cultivation of art in this country 
in every branch of trade has now become a matter of vital necessity ; and if 
the people intend to carry their great trade successfully to the ends of the 
earth, they must do it by promoting the arts which can alone maintain suc- 
cessful rivalry. 

The pupils of the Sheffield School of Design had distinguished themselves 
in obtaiming prizes; there had been acts of individual liberality in the town 
towards the school; but satisfaction at those facts was not unalloyed. The 
rooms in which the School of Design is held do not come up in any degree to 
what might be expected from so great and flourishing a community. The 
“principal room” is bad enough, The room called “the Geometrical 
School” made him say to himself, “Is this a place in which to educate the 
rising Newtons of Sheffield?’ The sun was streaming into the “ Figure 
Room ”’ at that moment, and every figure was in false shadows, ‘ You have 
received 600/. a vear from the Government, and the whole contribution which 
this town has made is 200/. This is not givinga fair trial to the experiment.” 
The 600/. is expended entirely in the payment of masters, who are not over- 
paid; the means and appliances of the school are dependent upon that smgl! 
sum of 2007. “You want a better room and a better library. You ought 
to have a fund out of which to devote 50/. a year to the increase of the library 
and the purchase of works of art, to form a museum of art. Out of forty or 
fifty great firms in the town there are many that could contribute 100/., 
which would be but a drop in the ocean of that enormous capital which is 
turned over every year in Sheffield.”’ Ile urged this upon the ladies as well 
as upon the gentlemen around him. He bade them look at America, where 
if you go into any great establishment for the manufacture of silver goods it 
is ten to one that you will find the most elegant piece of workmanship an 
English order. 

He regretted the comparative failure of the scholarships. People say you 
are educating two or three hundred pupils in drawing and the fine arts-— 
what is to become of them hereafter? Now, they intended to instruct in 
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art, but not to make artists. At the same time, there is something in the 
objection. Engaged at work ten hours a day and two hours in school, it is 
not to be expected that the students in general could possess that state of 
mind which would enable them to master art ; but the scholarships would 
enable those who have proved their natural excellence to go beyond, and to 
become designers and artists—the English Raffaelle or Cellini for British 
fabrics. 

The assertion that the schools have been a failure because they have not 
fully succeeded at once, arises from an ignorant impatience. ‘‘ You compare 
them with similar establishments in France ; but look at the schools of 
Lyons, Sévres, and various others in the territories of France, and consider 
how long those have been established. That of Lyons has been established 
panes a hundred years, and I believe it is not by any means the oldest 
school of that kind in France. And can you expect from these infant esta- 
blishments the same results that you get en those which have existed for so 
many years, and which have been supported by very large contributions of 
money from that source which in France does everything—the public funds ? 
There is no royal road to art either in this country or any other. You cannot 
create either the taste or the power of artistic excellence in a day, or a year, 
or ten years.”’ 

There is another reason for the comparative slow success. ‘In this as 
well as other trades the laws of supply and demand equally apply ; and you 
have been creating a supply and have not been fostering a demand, because 
you have not been educating the manufacturers to understand, to appreciate, 
and to employ the clever, able, and cultivated workmen. I go further, and 
say that there has been a defect in the education of those classes which are 
the purchasers of those articles; and that those in the highest walks of life 
want that amount of education in art which shall enable them to appreciate 
that which is excellent, and to purchase that which is good and beautiful, 
instead of that which is vicious and ugly. I do not mean by this that they 
are all to become pupils in these different schools of design, although I do 
think that there are many who live within the circuit of these schools who 
would do well to enlist themselves and their children in them. There are 
plenty of hours in the day for such classes; but I say my noble friend on my 
right, and I, and everybody else—though, perhaps, some of us may be a 
little too old now, but at any rate our sons—ought to be sufficiently edu- 
cated in art to appreciate that which the skilled workman shall produce.” 

“T have gravely heard it objected to the extending of art education, that 
wherever you perceive the arts greatly extended, studied, and appreciated 





re 

Upwards of a hundred clergymen attended a nieeting in favour of Dio. . 
cesan Synods, at Warrington, on Thursday. There were also present Lord ' 
de Tabley, Sir Stephen Glynne, and other laymen. The meeting was o, 
of a series held successively in Derby, London, and Gloucester; and the 
upshot of it was, that after passing two resolutions strongly in favour of 
Synods and facilities for consultation, they resolved “that the meet; 
in behalf of Diocesan Synods be suspended at the discretion of the com, 
mittee”; clenching.that recommendation with a reminder that consider. 
able pecuniary liabilities had been incurred, and that the financial] com. 
mittee would be glad to receive the means of discharging the same, 

Prince Albert, assisted by the Bishop of Oxford and the Provost of 
Eton, laid the foundation-stone of a new chapel of ease at Eton, on 

ursday. 

The institution called the Liverpool Free Public Library and Museum 
was opened to the public on Monday. Mr. Thomas Littledale, the Mayor 
Mr. William Brown M.P., Mr. Turner M.P., Mr. Thornely M.P., land 
Mr. Councillor Picton, were the chief persons who assisted on the aus. 
picious occasion. The Library contains ten thousand volumes ; and it jg 
expected that four thousand more will be added in the current year, The 
valuable collection connected with natural history belonging to the late 
Earl of Derby, and bequeathed by him to Liverpool, forms the Museum, 


The newly-raised Militia will soon be in actual training in divers coun. 
ties. The South Devon corps have indeed already assembled: they met 
at Plymouth on Monday last. 


Judgment has at length been delivered by the Bishop of Rochester, as 
Visitor, in the case of the Reverend Robert Whiston, Head Master of the 
Rochester Schools. Mr. Whiston was removed from the Mastership in 1849, 
for publishing Cathedral Trusts and their Fulfilment, a pamphlet which ex- 
posed with searching severity the dealings of the Dean and Chapter of Ro- 
chester in certain parts of their administration. The Bishop pronounces the 

amphlet “libellous ’’ as regards the Dean and Chapter ; but he thinks Mr, 
Whiston may have been misled by “ legal opinions of high authority, though 
given on erroneous data, upon the main charge against the Dean and Chapter 
of having illegally taken to themselves a disproportionate share of the revenue 
of the Cathedral property.” Having recorded this opinion, the Bishop re- 





by all classes, there =e will, in that very fact, invariably perceive the signs | instates Mr. Whiston in the office of Head Master, on the Ist of next Janu- 


Now, I utterly disbelieve that statement. 


of the decline and fall of empires. 
It arises from 


I believe that anything more fallacious never was produced. 


a little inaccuracy in chronology—a superficial and insufficient reading of | from the 19th day of October, the day of 


ary ; on condition that Mr. Whiston “ shall have no right or claim against the 
Dean and Chapter, or any one else, for ~ profits or emoluments accruing 
is removal from the office, up to 


history. On the contrary, you will find that empires have thriven and have | the Ist January next,’’—the Visitor being of opinion that Mr. Whiston “ de- 


stood upon their greatest eminences when the arts have been the highest— 
when all have appreciated them. You will find that the arts have declined, 
and a vicious taste and style of meretricious ornament and faulty con- 
struction have been introduced, in all instances, in the gradual decay and 
demoralization of kingdoms. I need not carry you back to the early 
Assyrian and Egyptian empires; but if you study the records of those 


kingdoms, you will find the facts I state to be true; and if you visit | 


the remains of those kingdoms, you will see with your own eyes the truth of 
the assertion, and that everything that is vicious and bad was erected in those 
times when the governments were fading and their kingdoms vanishing from 
the face of the earth. The same will apply with regard to Athens and Rome. 
Will any one tell me that the works of Pericles led to the downfall of Athens 
—I mean his artistic works? Will anybody tell me that the glorious beauties 
of the Parthenon, and all the other magnificent buildings which even now 
astonish the eyes and excite the envy and admiration of those who cannot 
imitate them—will any one tell me that that was what led to the end of 
Athens? Far from it. But it was soon after that time that increased licen- 
tiousness and the thirst for unjust war and undue aggrandizement led to the 
downfall of Athens. And I believe, that but for the attention which was de- 
voted to the arts in that city, its destruction would have come before. And if 
the fame of that empire and the fame of an individual are of any value, let 
me compare the state at this moment of Athens and the pinnacle of repute 
on which she still stands, although denuded of those who founded that city 
—let me compare that state and that city with the more rigid and stern 
people of Sparta, whose town at this moment can scarcely be discerned—in 
fact, there are disputes as to the position in which it stood.” 

“I have been led into these observations with a view of enforcing upon 
you the important results of art-education for all classes. It would be most 
valuable as enabling you, the manufacturers, and the workmen, to exercise 
such knowledge as you may possess, and such taste as you may —— in 
the production of good articles. It will enable you to discard that odious 
taste for fashion and novelty, which is now injuring the trade of this and 
many other towns. It is this vicious taste for novelty which leads manufac- 
turers always to be running after something new—which makes them, in- 
stead of look 


to some tawdry ornament, or to some form or adaptation of a form, which has 
hitherto been unappropriated to any purpose to which either nature or art, 
or anything except the morbid brain of such men, ever intended such article 
to be — 

He deprecated what may be justly called robbery of French designs, “ by 
picking to pieces the works of French designers, and putting them into some 
new and fantastic form, to produce what they call some new English de- 
signs, and perhaps register them accordingly. Let me impress upon you to 
discard this practice, and to employ instead those men to give designs 
for you which shall enable you to enter the race of competition. You 
will have already found that I am no flatterer. I hope that what I 
have said are truths; but if they are truths, I am afraid they are 
somewhat unpalatable. But I have not yet done. I rejoice in the 


served to be suspended during the time aforesaid.” The judgment also cau- 
tions Mr. Whiston not to publish any more editions of his pamphlet. 

An important decision, upon a point never before settled in England, 
has been given in the County Court of Yorkshire, in Hull. The plaintiff was 
Mr. Raikes the banker, and the defendants were the York and North Mid- 
land Railway Company ; one of whose trains, being a “ heavy ’’ one—that is, 
unusually full of passengers—had arrived at Milford Junction half an hour 
too late for the Great Northern quick-train for London. The Jury gave di. 


| damages.— Hull Packet. 





| large one, sufficient to cover the face, hea 


An attempt has been made to ‘burke”’ a young woman at Yarmouth. 
Mary Ann Proudfoot was found at night by the wall of a mill, all but suffo- 
cated; her clothes were torn, and there were marks of a struggle on her per- 
son ; while over her face was fastened a plaster made of pitch and tar. She 
stated that the man who had beaten her and placed the plaster over her 
mouth was Samuel Howth, a corn-porter, by whom she was with child. 
She was a servant in the family of the merchant who employed Howth. The 
meeting was sought by Howth on pretence of providing money for the wo- 
man’s lying-in. 

Howth was apprehended by the Police, and examined by the Magistrates 
on Tuesday. He is a man of forty, with a wife and family. Mary Ann 
Proudfoot is thirty-six ; she has had two illegitimate children. ‘ Her ap- 
pearance produced quite a sensation of horror in the court. A more hideous 
form probably was never witnessed. Her head and face were swollen to 
nearly twice their original size; the features appeared to be completel 
destroyed, the face presenting a blackened pulpy mass, produced by fearf 
blows inflicted by some blunt instrument while on the ground. She was 
greatly exhausted, and almost bent double.” From the poor creature's evi- 
dence and that of other witnesses, it appears that the plaster was a very 

qt and neck ; it was made of Stock- 


| holm pitch and coal-tar spread on canvass. The woman stated that she 
| tore off the plaster when Howth first threw it over her face ; but he replaced 


ing for what is beautiful and good, only seek that which is novel, 
and, discarding that which is really of good and sound construction, look only | 


great success of the iron and steel trade of this town, but regret the | 


same cannot be said of the silver trade. It is in this branch of the trade 
that the services of the School of Design have been undervalued and 


repudiated ; and I firmly believe, looking to the admirable qualifications of | 


precious metals for works of art—looking to the fact, which I think all must 
gusting, in seeing in a material of this value a mere effort to amass a huge 
quantity of silver'with a view to expense, entirely repudiating all taste and 
delicacy of touch,—when we look to what has been done in the works in 
precious metals in all former ages, we must feel it is a disgrace to this town 
und to the country that they should not bring the art in this respect toa 
higher pitch of excellence than they have.” 

Repeating his exhortation to provide ampler funds, the Duke insisted on 
the value of art-education as one important element in that great structure of 
moral and intellectual discipline of which religion must indeed be the basis, 
bet of which the ornamental arts are the apex. ‘I believe, if you will ex- 
amine this subject, you will find that those who, in whatever walk of life, 
have devoted themselves to the studies of the fine arts, have been among not 
cnly the best fathers, the best brothers, and the best sons in the community, 
but also among the best and wisest members of the great family of man.” 

Several other speakers addressed the mecting, and the proceedings closed 
with the distribution of prizes, 





feel, that there is something peculiarly inappropriate, 1 had almost said dis- | 


it. Her screams brought persons to the spot in time to save her life. At 
Howth’s house a kettle was found containing tar and pitch, and a piece of 
canvass similar to that used for the plaster. One of his hands had a smear 
of tar upon it. A brace was found near the woman; Howth had but one 
brace to his trousers when arrested. The prisoner was remanded for a week. 

John Spear, a dissipated shoemaker of Bristol, has killed his wife. He 
had pawned her gowns, and she found him at a public-house spending 
the money; she upbraided him and flung a pipe at him; he suddenly struck 
her in the abdomen with a clasp-knife, inflicting a wound which quickly 
proved fatal. 


Thomas Archer, formerly an engine-driver on the South-eastern line, was 
tried at Maidstone Quarter-Sessions, on Wednesday, for negligently driving 
an engine on the night of the 26th July, whereby he perilled the lives of 
one and others. The man had himself a narrow escape from death, 
1aving been thrown from the engine : he is hardly yet convalescent. On the 
26th July, Archer drove a “tidal train’’ from Folkstone—a very fast train. 
As he approached Headecorn station, the up-line was blocked up by a ‘‘pick- 
up train” of waggons, put there out of the way of the down mail-train. In- 
to this pick-up train the man drove his train ; the collision was violent, but, 
fortunately, no passenger was fatally hurt. The crash obstructed the down- 
line with ruins, and the mail-train ran into them, altogether producing & 
terrible scene of confusion. The question for the Jury was, did Archer cause 
the disasters by his negligence? Railway officials asserted that danger-sig- 
nals were exhibited at the station, and a man was sent forward with a red 
light; and if Archer had taken heed of these signals there would have been 
no danger of a collision. The night was rather wet and dark; the engine 
driven by Archer was a new one, and stiff in working ; Archer slackened speed 
somewhat as he approached the station; no fog-signals were placed on the 
rails, as would at least have been highly desirable. The station-master at 
Headcorn has since been reduced to a booking-clerk. The prisoner perilled 
his own life; he had always been a careful driver. Archer's counsel made 
the most of these facts. The Jury consulted for a considerable time; and 
then found a verdict of guilty, but with a recommendation to mercy because 
it was “a very dark night.” The culprit was sentenced to prison for six 
months, but without hard labour, on account of his delicate health. 

The Bath Magistrates have inflicted two fines on Sir James Francis Rivers, 
Baronet, for assaulting a policeman and a porter at the oe Sir 
James drove a dog-cart to the station, and occupied part of the ground ap- 
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jated to omnibuses ; when requested to remove to the proper place, he | 


Phased, and struck the porter on the hand ; and on the policeman trying to | 
remove the dog-cart, the Baronet lashed the two horses so as to peril the | 


Jiceman’s life, and then belaboured the officer with his whip, and struck 
im with his fist. 





The class of “accidents” most fashionable on railways just now appear to 
be the running of fast-trains into luggage-trains. An instance occurred at 
the Miles ve Soe near Manchester, on Monday night; when a 
mail-train, much behind time, ran into an extra luggage-train, which had 
been blocking the line for a good while. T he shock was not very violent, 
and it would seem that no one was seriously hurt. It is said that the 

ight was very foggy, so that the driver of the mail-train could not see the 
hadelights of the other train. 

A large quantity of agricultural produce, with barns, implements, and some 
live stock, has been destroyed by a fire on the premises of Mr. Petley, at | 
Ash, near Sandwich. | The farmer's loss is estimated at 1500/., only 800/. of 
which is covered by insurance. There seems reason to believe that the fire 
was wilfully ca ; yet Mr. Petley is acknowledged to be a good master. 

Aman has met with a frightful death at Messrs. Bury and Son’s works at 
Salford, in consequence of intoxication. Jackson, the stoker, was observed 
by the foreman to be in liquor ; and he ordered him from the place, as was 
usual in such cases. Some time after this, Jackson returned, not quite so- 
bered, and he went to look how some of the gear was working ; he fell into | 
the midst of very complicated machinery, ot was literally torn to pieces. | 

A large ship, the Marian Moore, has launched itself at Liverpool. An 
hour before the appointed time, and while numbers of men were under the 
vessel, it was discovered that the timbers which kept her fast were giving 
way ; the men were called out, and the huge mass soon rushed into the water 
With a lurch, and a strong tide carried her two miles away before a steamer 
overtook her. Mr. Tweedie, the master of the ship, was going on board by 
means of a ladder when the timbers gave way; the ladder slipped, but Mr. 
Tweedie saved his life by clutching hold of the main-chains. All the work- 
men escaped safely from under the ship. 





According to the Halifax Guardian, the lesson of the Holmfirth disaster 
has been quite lost upon the Reservoir Commissioners. The Holm Styes 
reservoir was pronounced months ago to be in a dangerous state, and it re- 
mains so still. Whenever there is a large fall of rain the people of Holm- 
firth are alarmed. Last week it was expected that the crazy embankment 
would give way under the pressure caused by the great accumulation of 

r. ‘This terrifying fact was announced to the public in the course of 

day evening, through the medium of the Holmfirth bellman; and the 
alarm thereby produced may possibly be imagined—it beggars description. 
Scores of affiighted families left their habitations for the night, and sought 
security in the houses of friends, perched in enviable because safe situations 
on the hill-sides. Others sat up the livelong night, not daring to go to bed; 
they remained tremblingly watching and waiting for the dreaded catastrophe. 
All was anxiety, commotion, excitentent, and alarm ; nor was the tumult in 
any degree quelled until a nyntber of the townspeople proceeded to the seat 
of danger, and compelled the parties interested, as having a superabundance 
of water for manufacturing Purposes, to draw the shuttle, and thus, by al- 
lowing as much water to run off ». wag pouring into the reservoir, insure 
comparative safety to the dwellers below, It is monstrous that the commu- 
| should be kept in continual excitement touching this matter, when the 
outlay of a comparatively small sum would suffice to lower the bywash to 
forty feet, and so obviate even a remote risk of danger. This step, however, 
has not been taken. In the case of Bilberry, it was given in evidence at the 
ra that an outlay of 12/. 10s. would have prevented the sacrifice of 


y-two human lives, and a quarter of a million of property !’ 





IRELAND. 

The Evening Mail of Dublin reports—“ An activity and spirit that has 
for a long time been unknown has begun to animate all classes of our 
countrymen. From various quarters we hear the gratifying intelligence 
that markets are brisk and good, that rents were never better paid, that 
the poor-houses are empty, and that the most lamentable stagnation exists 
in the trade of agitation.” 

At the great Scotch cattle-fairs large purchases of sheep and black cat- 
tle were made for Ireland. A letter from Glasgow, dated October 15, 
states that “above 100,000 head of sheep and black cattle are now wait- 
ing for means of transshipment. The steamers between Glasgow and 
Dublin, Glasgow and Belfast, Derry, and other towns, are all engaged for 
the next month to come; and partics reaching Glasgow now with stock 
have to go a distance of four miles from the town to procure grass, and 
must ‘ bide their time.’ ”’ 

The North of Ireland papers mentions that the Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land is likely to become a candidate for the representation of Lisburn, 
vacant by the appointment of Sir James Emerson Tennent to the Secre- 
taryship of the Board of Trade. 


The week furnishes an agrarian murder in King’s County. Mr. W. R. 
Manifold, agent to Captain Morriss, was returning in the evening from Tul- 
lamore to his residence at Munny; in the gig with him was a friend named 
Dyas. While the gig was ascending a hill near Blue Ball village, a blunder- 
buss was discharged at Mr. Manifold’s head, and he died in a few seconds. 
Apparently, the assassin crept in the darkness close behind the gig before he 
fired. As soon as Mr. Dyas found that his friend was dead, he left the body 
in the gig, and ran to Blue Ball, where there is a police-station. The coun- 
try was quickly scoured, and ten persons were arrested on suspicion. No 
fewer than thirty-four square leaden slugs had entered the head, neck, and 
back of the victim. Mr. Dyas must have had a narrow escape. A Coroner's 
Jury returned a verdict of “ Wilful murder against some person or persons 
unknown.” Mr. Manifold, as Captain Morriss’s agent, had been obliged to 
evict some tenants from the estates, which the Captain had recently pur- 





A double murder has been committed at Swords, near Dublin, for the sake 
of plunder. Patrick Smyth, an old man of upwards of seventy, lived in a 
cottage with his sister, a woman as old as himself, and nearly bedridden. It 
Was supposed that they had a little money and a silver watch. The aged 

r were found dead on the floor before the hearth; they had been killed by 
lows on the skull, inflicted with a wooden bar, which was found to have 
hair and blood adhering to it. The features of the deceased had evideutly 
been composed after the murderous attack had been perpetrated. A box had 
mn broken open, one of the man’s trousers-pockets turned inside out, and 
ere were other signs of a search for plunder. The Coroner's Jury have not 
n able to indicate any individual asthe murderer. A Government reward 
has been offered for his conviction. 

The secret investigation into the charge against Mr. Kirwan, apparently 
that of having drowned his wife, has ended by his committal for trial. The 
carrying through of the inquiry in entire secrecy has caused some astonish - 
ment and condemnation. 





Sir James South, the astronomer, has been in peril at Kingstown, while 
journeying towards Parsonstown Castle to enjoy the hospitality of the Earl 
of Rosse. After he had landed at night from the Holyhead steamer, he in 
some way fell from the yd into the sea; he had several loose coats on, and 
these kept him afloat till he was caught by a boat-hook, and eventually res- 
cued with no worse result than a ducking. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Scottish Press of last Saturday states its belief, “that in a few 
wecks a vacancy will be declared in the representation of the city of Edin- 
burgh, and a new election take place.”” The grounds of this belief are, 
the fact that Mr. Macaulay was “ under distinct and repeated pledges” 
to visit Edinburgh as soon as his health should be restored; an infer- 
ence that he would have fulfilled his pledges had he been able; and 
the further inference, that being unable to mect his constituents, be will 
of course resign his seat. It is more than insinuated, that Mr. Macaulay's 
intentions are known to certain parties in Edinburgh, who wish to “ steal 
a march on their rivals,” by concealing his intentions till they have “a 
candidate ready to produce.” 

Lord Medwyn, one of the Judges of the Court of Session, has re- 
signed. Mr. Marshall, Dean of Faculty, is mentioned as his probable 
successor, 

Dr. Macpherson has been admitted and inducted to the Professorship of 
Divinity at King’s College, Aberdeen, and has received the right hand oi 
fellowship from the mecting. 





Mr. Dunlop, a writer at Glasgow, was detained at the Milton station on 
the Campsie branch of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway for more than an 
hour — 6 half. He brought an action against the company for damages 
sustained through detention from business; and it was tried in the Small 
Debt Court last week. In defence, the company alleged that the delay was 
caused by the breaking down of an engine; and that the time-bills expressly 
state that the company will not hold themselves responsible for delays. 
The Sheriff, however, decided that the company were responsible; that the 
notice in the time-bills did not shelter them from their responsibility as 
public carriers, more especially as in this case the engine broke down in con- 
sequence of the imperfection of the repairs. Judgment was therefore given 
against the company for the damages claimed, and whole expenses. 


Farrign oud Calouial. 

France.—Louis Napoleon Bonaparte closed his Empire-canvassing 
tour on Saturday, with the grand tableau of a public exhibition in Paris. 
The day selected for the purpose was the anniversary of two remarkable 
events—the cruel massacre of Marie Antoinette, and the landing of Na- 


| poleon at St. Helena. 


The officials of the Usurper’s government had prepared an imperial re- 
ception for their master. Huge triumphal arches, garnished with im- 
perial devices, were raised along the route to the Tuileries, Some were 
shrouded in laurels—green being the Emperor’s colour; some were 
covered with crimson cloth, studded with golden bees; others with green 
velvet. Ornamental canopies were decked out with shields, escutcheons, 
eagles, armour, and the initials “* L. N.” The inscriptions were of this 
kind—* La Ville de Paris & Louis Napoléon, Empereur’’; “ Vive Na- 
poléon III”; “ L’Empire c’est la paix”; “ Entrée de Opera Comique 
Imperiale” [at the Opéra Comique, not meant as a sarcasm]; “ A son 
Altesse Imperiale Napoléon II], Empereur des Frangais.” At the en- 
trance of the garden of the Tuileries, a magnificent arch bore this lengthy 
inscription— 

** A Napoléon IIT, Empereur. Sauveur de la civilisation moderne. Pro- 
tecteur des sciences, des arts, de l’agricuiture, de l’industrie, et du commerce. 
Les ouvriers reconnaissans. Constitution de l’an 8. Constitution de 1853. 
Conversion des Rentes. Credit foncier. Travaux d’utilité publique. Che- 
mins de fer. Continuation du Louvre. Rue de Rivoli.” 

Balconies and galleries, covered with crimson cloth and fringed with 
gold, had been set up before many houses, 

Early in the morning, the curious assembled in great numbers on the 
Boulevards and outside the Orleans terminus. By noon the windows 
filled with spectators. Thousands of peasants were reported as being in 
the capital; and traffic was suspended for the day. Soldiers horse and 
foot, regiments of the Line and National Guards, lined and careered 
through the streets. Bands of market-women and trades’ deputations, 
with green sashes, bearing banners resplendent with golden devices and 
golden bees—one body of young girls carrying an imperial crown on a 
velvet cushion—were in full march for the Place de la Concorde. The 
sun shone brightly ; a light breeze kept the streamers flickering from the 
tall poles; all was excitement and expectation, 

At two o'clock, a gun from the Barriére du Tréne announced that M. 
Bonaparte had arrived at the terminus. ‘The bands of the National 
Guards began playing the old Imperial airs; the battery at the Barriére 
du Trone fired a continuous salute of 121 guns; the bells rang out ; while 
the veterans of the Grand Army passed on their way to the Place de la 
Concorde. Meanwhile, the President was received at the terminus by all 
the grand dignitaries of state, the judges, the bar, the Archbishop of 
Paris and his clergy, and a host of functionaries, in shining uniforms. 
He was addressed by the President of the Municipal Council of Paris, 
and by the Prefect of the Seine ; M. Berger imploring him to yield to the 
“‘ wishes of an entire people,” and to conclude the mission intrusted to 
him by Providence “ by resuming the crown of the immortal founder of 
your dynasty”’; and declaring “it is only under the title of Emperor 
that you can accomplish the promises of the magnificent programme you 
addressed to attentive Europe at Bordeaux.” 

Having received this adulation with a reserved bow, M. Bonaparte 
mounted his horse, and rode through Ais “ faithful city of Paris’’ to the 
palace of her Kings. Preceded by squadrons of National Guards, by their 
staff, and a body of mounted Chasseurs, M. Bonaparte rode alone fifteen 
paces ahead of his staff, in the full uniform of a Lieutenant-General. 
The Boulevards were lined with troops ; a strong mass of heavy cavalry 
followed the staff ; and as they passed, the regiments that kept the ground 
closed in and joined the procession. In this way he proceeded to the 
Tuileries ; flowers falling at his horse’s feet, and women breaking the 
line at intervals, encouraged by M. Bonaparte, three to present him with 
bouquets, one with a paper. After he had entered the palace of the 
Tuileries, he reappeared on the balcony, to bow to the acclamations of 
trades’ deputations. The same night he repaired to the Elys¢e ; and so end- 
ed the famous tour of thirty days from Paris through the Southern de- 
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partments, back to the faithful city. In the afternoon, a decree was 
posted in the streets of Paris, reducing the octroi-duties on salt, pork, and 
Seomn, fifty per cent. 

A decree in the Moniteur of Tuesday convokes the Senate for the 4th 
November. The reason for this step is * the striking manifestation which 
has just taken place throughout France in favour of the reéstablishment 
of the Empire.” The work of the Senate will be to adopt a Senatus- 
consultum recommending the Empire, and submit it for ratification to the 
French people. 

Among the unreported incidents of the Presidential tour, was an act of 
grace. M. Bonaparte visited the Chateau d’Amboise, saw Abd-el-Kader, 
and announced to the Arab his long-deterred liberation. The story of this 
visit came to light in the official Moniteur of Monday. 

“The Prince has marked the end of his tour by a great act of justice and 
national generosity—he has restored Abd-el-Kader to liberty. This act has 
long been decided in his mind; he wished to carry it into effect as soon as 
circumstances should permit him to follow, without any danger to the country, 
the suggestions of his heart. At present, France has too legitimate a conti- 
dence in his strength and his rights not to show herself great towards a van- 
quished enemy. In returning to Paris, the Prince stopped at the Chateau 
d’Amboise, and, having seen Abd-el-Kader, informed him of the end of his 
captivity, in the following terms—‘ Abd-el-Kader, I come to inform you of 
your liberation. You are to be taken to Broussa, in the states of the Sultan, 
xs soon as the necessary preparations shall have been made; and you will receive 
there from the French Government an allowance worthy of your former rank. 
You are aware that fora length of time your captivity has caused me real afilic- 
tion, for it incessantly reminded me that the Government which preceded 
me had not observed the engagements entered into towards an unfortunate 
enemy; and nothing in my eyes is more humiliating for the government of 
a great nation than to misunderstand its force to such a point as to fail in 
its promise. Generosity is always the best counsellor, and I am convinced 
that your residence in Turkey will not prove injurious to the tranquillity of 
our possessions in Africa. Your religion, like ours, enjoins submission to 
the decrees of Providence. But if France is mistress of Algeria, the reason 
is that God willed it to be so; and the French nation will never give up that 
conquest. You have been the enemy of France; but I am not the less willing 
to render justice to your courage, to your character, and to your resignation 
in misfortune. That is the reason why I consider it a point of honour to put 
an end to your captivity, having full confidence in your word.’ 

* These noble words deeply moved the ex-Emir. After having expressed 
to his Highness his respectiul and eternal gratitude, he swore on the Koran 
that he would never attempt to disturb our rule in Africa, and that he would 
submit, without any ulterior design, to the will of France. Abd-el-Kader 
added, that it would be quite to mistake the spirit and the letter of the law 
of the Prophet, to imagine that it allowed any violation of engagements 
towards Christians; and he pointed out to the Prince a verse in the Koran, 
which formally condemns, without any exception or reservation, whoever 
violates sworn faith, even with unbelievers. In the opinion of all intelli- 
gent Arabs, the conquest of Africa is a fait accompli; they see in the con- 
stant superiority of our arms a marked manifestation of the willof God. A 
loyal and generous policy is the only one that befits a great nation, and 
France will be thankful to the Prince for having followed it. Abd-el-Kader 
will remain at the Chateau d’Amboise until all the necessary measures have 
been taken connected with his removal, and his residence at Broussa,”” 

The Assemblée Nationale reports that the monument to the memory of 
Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, in the chapel Rue d’Anjou, was illu- 
minated by order of the Government on Saturday. ‘The report has created 
a great scandal. 

A.crrtA.—Accounts from Algeria state that on the 28th September a 
strong force was marched against the tribe of the Ouled Mahboub, at 
twelve leagues to the South of Constantina, who had roused the French 
by frequent revolts and refusal to pay their taxes. The tribe was com- 
pletely surrounded. It resisted ; but, after a combat in which it had fifty 
men killed or wounded, it was entirely defeated, and several thousand 
oxen, sheep, and camels were seized. The loss of the French was two 
killed and four wounded, 

Bric1um.—The Ministry is again broken up. M. Henri de Brouckére 
had an interview with King Leopold at Laacken on Tuesday, and de- 
finitively declined to form a Cabinet. The explanation of this in the 
journals is, that M. de Brouckére could not come to terms with the Op- 
position as to who should be President of the Chamber. The new man 
called in at this juncture is M. de Theux; who will choose his colleagues 
from the Moderate Catholics. 

Germany.—Baron Mantcuffel has issued another circular on the ques- 
tion of the Zollverein. After minutely describing the steps which led to 
the present breaking-off of the negotiations, he claims for his Government 
that they have “ throughout the whole proceedings had in view the form- 
ation, preservation, and extension of the Zollverein, and, with the in- 
terests of Prussia, the interests of the whole body.” He hopes that ditfer- 
ences will be yet smoothed away. 

“The course to be taken we have openly and unequivocally defined in the 
despatch of the 27th September; and I repeat willingly what is therein 
stated, that we shall not hesitate to enter into a negotiation again with the 
Government of as soon as it shall place us in a position to do so, by 
giving us a declaration of assent to the condition that the negotiations with 





Austria for a customs and commercial treaty are only to be opened after the | e r 
| they will be taken to the Horse Guards; and next day to St. Paul's, by 


settlement of the treaties for the renewal and extension of the Zollverein.”’ 

That is, assent to the Prussian declaration in the sitting of the 30th 
August. The whole course of the negotiations shows a decided strife for 
influence, both commercial and political, between Prussia and Austria. 

Avustria,—Taking advantage of the interval now lapsing between the 
sudden suspension of negotiations between Prussia and the Coalition, 
Austria summoned a Customs Conierence at Vienna, for the 20th instant. 

A semi-official announcement appeared in the Prussian Ministerial or- 
gan on Sunday, stating that the Vienna Customs Conference would open 
on the 20th instant. 

Letters from Vienna, of the 17th, take notice of shocking barbarities 
alleged to be perpetrated in the Austrian dominions. 

‘‘ Every eight or nine days the second column of the Wiener Zeitung con- 
tains what is here commonly called the ‘bill of fare’ of the Military Court, 
and the last which has been laid before the public is even less inviting than 
usual. Public opinion has so energetically and repeatedly condemned the 


system of flogging women, that the following extract will hardly fail to ex- 
cite as much indignation abroad as it has done here—‘ Elizabeth Hickmann, 
a machinist’s wife, twelve stripes with a rod and eight days’ arrest in irons 
in the military prison.’ It appears, on inquiry, that the person subjected to 
this severe and ignominious punishment had been guilty of impertinence to 
a policeman or a soldier, 
has sentenced a married woman and a mother to be flogged. 


This is the first time that a Vienna court-martial 
It is but just 











to observe that even military men of the very highest rank are hearti} 
tired and ashamed of a system which, to use their own language, ‘can lead 
to no good.’”’ 

SwirzERLAND.—A curious movement is noticed in Switzerland. The 
Prussian Minister at Berne notified to all Prussian workmen that the 
must quit the territory of the Confederation, and return to Prussia within 
a month from the 8th instant, after bringing their passports for the usual 
countersign to the Embassy at Berne. The motive for this arbitrary pro- 
ceeding is said to be “the mischievous activity of certain workmen’s ag. 
sociations in Switzerland.” 

Care or Goop Horr.—By the Bosphorus, which arrived at Ply- 
mouth on Saturday, we have advices from Cape Town, to the 6th Sep- 
tember. 

According to his public notification, General Cathcart marched acrogs 
the Kei into Kreli’s country, on the 6th August, with the regular forces 
and a Burgher contingent. He met with no opposition; and having found 
“ Kreli’s great place” deserted, he burnt it. Parties were sent out to scour 
the country for cattle; and a herd, estimated at ten or twelve thousand 
head, were driven in. The “ foray,” as General Cathcart calls it, lasted 
in all nine days. THe was compelled to return, as the Caffres had burnt 
the grass and devastated the country in their rear. On the 21st Au. 
gust, the Burgher contingent was dismissed, with handsome commendg- 
tions for its services. 

It appears that General Cathcart offered, mid-way, to halt the troops 
and send home the Burghers, if Kreli would, in addition to paying the 
fine, “surrender his person to be kept in safety till the Gaikas crossed 
the Kei”; and that Kreli replied, ‘“ The fine might be paid, but Krelj 
would not surrender.” 

In other respects the news by this mail differs in nothing material from 
its predecessors. Macomo was still in the Waterkloof, and Sandili in the 
Amatolas. There were rebel Hottentots committing depredations in the 
Governor's absence within the colony, and Caffres had been prowling 
round many stations. But it is reported that both Macomo and Uithaal- 
der, the rebel Hottentot, had sent flags of truce to General Cathcart. 

The ‘‘gold”’ found in the Waterkloof is now said to be sulphuret of 
iron ; but hopes are entertained of finding “‘ real coal” under the vein of 
anthracite discovered near Cape Town. 

In most of the journals there is a report that another expedition will be 
led beyord the Kei. General Cathcart left King William’s Town for 
Fort Beaufort on the 27th August. 

AvstraLis.—News from the Diggings continues to be of the prosperous 
kind. 

The number of ounces of gold brought by the weekly escort from 
Mount Alexander into Melbourne during the last week in July was 
100,000; and it was estimated that a million sterling of unemployed 
money was in the hands of labourers. As labour in Victoria is said to 
too dear for sheep-shearing, the sheep were to be slaughtered to supply 
the diggers with mutton. 

The monthly escort from Mount Alexander to Adelaide has been esta- 
blished; and the assay-office in Adelaide has got into working order. 
The total amount deposited in the office to the 25th June exceeded 
550,0007. Stocks are reported as being low, and money was finding an 
investment in land. 

A proclamation from the Lieutenant-Governor prorogued the Legisla- 
tive Council of South Australia from the lst July to the lst September. 

Cvrna.—The accounts from Cuba continue to represent the authorities 
as treating the ships and passengers from the United States as suspected, 
Two merchant-vessels have been boarded by the police, on the suspicion 
that they contained arms. Their letter-bags were seized, the seals broken, 
the letters opened, and read. One passenger was arrested, and on the 
29th September he was in prison, Newspapers were still prohibited— 
even to the American Consul. Immediately after the arrest of the pas- 
senger alluded to above, two Creoles holding high posts were apprehended 
and imprisoned. The official press of Havannah, and there is now no 
other in Cuba, mentions the execution of Facciolo, a young man who 
edited the Voice of the People, on the 27th September. He died very 
bravely, refusing to reveal his confederates. 








Piiscellancas. 


A “proclamation ” was published in the Gazette of Friday, further pro- 
roguing Parliament from the 21st October to the 4th November; and 


| giving order that both Houses should assemble on that day, “ and sit 


for the despatch of divers urgent and important affairs.” 
The form of finally proroguing Parliament in the House of Lords was 
gone through on Thursday, in the presence of the Lord Chancellor. 


According to a programme published in the papers this week, the re- 
mains of the Duke of Wellington will rest at Walmer Castle until 
four days before the funeral, which will take place between the 17th and 
19th November. When removed, they will be taken to Chelsea Hos- 
pital, and there lie in state three days. On the evening before the funeral, 


Charing Cross, the Strand, and Fleet Street. Six regiments of infantry, 
eight squadrons of cavalry, and seventeen guns, will take part in the pro- 
cession; the escort due to the rank of Ficld-Marshal. Eighty-three 
Veterans from Chelsea Hospital—the number corresponding with the 
years of the Duke’s life—and a body of Marines will also assist. he 
batons of Field-Marshal held by the late Duke will be borne by the Mar- 
quis of Anglesea, and the accredited representatives of foreign armies. 
It is recommended that the procession be as much as possible a walking 
one, to avoid delay and a train of carriages. The streets will be kept by 
the police, and not by the military. 

The body of the Duke will be buried under the centre of the dome of 
St. Paul’s. Over the grave will be constructed a “ gorgeous catafalque. 
The interior of the cathedral will be profusely lighted up with jets of gas 
in all parts. Four huge galleries, intended to accommodate 10,000 per- 
sons, will be erected—three ‘for the privileged spectators, and one for the 
choir ; and these will be hung with black cloth. All the statues will be 
covered up, except those of Nelson and Cornwallis, which will be partly 
shrouded in black drapery. There is to be a separate gallery for the Mem- 
bers of Parliament who may attend. ' 

The King of Holland has given orders that the army shall go into 
mourning for three days succeeding the funeral of the Duke, 
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By the order of Marshal Radetzky, a funeral service in honour of Wel- 
lington was performed at Verona on the 12th instant. 
It was rumoured at Lisbon, that the Duke de Terceira, who served on 
the staff of Sir Arthur Wellesley, would attend the funeral of Wellington. 


Dr. Plumptre the Vice-Chancellor, with a deputation of the Heads of 
Colleges of Oxford, eg ey by the Proctors, the Public Orator, and 
others, waited on Lord Derby on Thursday at his official residence in 
Downing Street, to deliver the formal announcement of his election to 
the office of Chancellor, and to go through what is called the private in- 
stallation. The deputation resolved themselves into a Convocation ; Lord 
Derby was habited in his full robes as a nobleman of the University ; 
the oaths of supremacy and allegiance and the oath of office were admi- 
nistered to him; the instrument of election, the Statute-book, keys, and 
seal of office, were placed in his hands, followed by a short speech from 
the Vice-Chancellor, and a burst of congratulatory rhetoric from the 
Public Orator. The new Chancellor replied, in a speech which the Morning 
Post pronounces “ remarkable for accuracy of language, as well as for the 
animation with which it was delivered ; the more surprising, too, as his 
Lordship spoke ex tempore, without the slightest note, or other assistance 
to his memory.” Other formalities were duly observed, and personal in- 
troductions took place. The Morning Post adds—* It had been previously 
arranged, out of respect to the memory of the Duke of Wellington, that 
the banquet usually given by the Chancellor to the members of the 
University and the distinguished persons invited to meet them on this oc- 
casion, should not take place ; but Lord Derby insisted on the delegates 
and his own friends remaining to a collation, which although private and 
unassuming, Was in every respect worthy of his Lordship’s taste and li- 
berality.” 

Prince Albert has been chosen successor of “ the Duke” in the Master- 
ship of Trinity House, 

The Rangership of the three West-end Parks—St. James's, the Green 
Park, and Hyde Park—has been bestowed on the Duke of Cambridge. 

Among the lecturers on the life and death of Wellington, Lord Elles- 
mere has appeared: he lectured in the Court-house of Worsley, to the 
members of the Worsley reading-room, on Thursday sennight. 

The Earl of Newburgh died on the 15th, at Hassop Hall in Derbyshire. 
The title descends to his sister, Lady Dorothy Leslie. 


It seems that the business of the Emperor of Russia at Ilomel was to 
review a small army collected there. Ie was at Elizabethgrat on the Ist 
instant. 

Driven by the inundations from his original plan of traversing the 
— of Croatia, the Emperor of Austria returned on the 15th to 

vienna. 

The Duke of Parma arrived at Venice on the 12th. 

The Duke of Modena arrived at Rome on the 10th from Naples, under 
the incognito of Count of Novellara, 

Count Esterhazy, the Austrian Minister in Spain, has returned to 
Madrid. 

The Marquis of Villamarina, Minister Extraordinary from Sardinia to 
France, has returned to Paris. 

The Count de Spaur, Bavarian Minister Plenipotentiary to the Courts 
of Italy, arrived at Leghorn on the 12th, from Genoa, 

Sir Henry Bulwer was still at Rome on the 14th instant. He was said 
to be “ looking for a palace,” and by no means likely to leave the place. 
Irish affairs are alleged to be the main object of his negotiations with 
Cardinal Antonelli. 

The name of the new Director of Police at Naples is Ferdinando Troja. 

M. Henry Dameth, the director of the Avenir de Nice, has been ex- 
pelled from the Sardinian states, at the request of the French Govern- 
ment. 

Mrs. Bower left the Maison de Santé at Passy on Sunday, and quitted 
France for England. 


A literary soirée was held on Thursday in the Shire Hall at Hertford, 
under the presidency of the Mayor, in behalf of the Literary Institu- 
tion and Mutual Instruction Society of the town, The prominent 
speakers were Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, who was cloquent and in- 
structive on the text “‘ Knowledge, a rich storehouse for the glory of 
the Creator and the relief of man’s estate’’; and the Honourable W. F. 
Cowper, whose themes were, the advantages and aims of study, and the 
wide-spreading influence of the art of printing. 


The League banquet at Manchester is to take place on the 2d No- 
vember, Above fifty Members of the Lower House have promised to 
attend ; and the names of two hundred Vice-Presidents, chiefly great em- 
ployers of labour, have been set down. 

Mr. Joseph Hume, in a long letter to the Daily News, corrects some 
misapprehensions of the lachrymose epistle recently published and com- 
mented on. He denies that he is “one of those worthies who at the 
close of their life have lamented the scant fruit of their labours.” On 
the contrary, Mr. Hume is disposed to rejoice at the “ample success” 
which has attended his efforts since 1818; only he thinks it might have 

greater had he been more consistently supported. He asserts that 
it is a “complete misapprehension ” to assume from his Hull letter that 
he wishes to “propose the ballot as the single point on which Reformers 
should unite and take their stand.” He would think any scheme of Re- 
form inefficient which did not include the ballot; but he is also anxious 
for the other points of Reform enumerated in his annual motion, There- 





| Surg. A. H 


fore he will not join with Mr. Henry Berkeley in a separate movement | 


for the ballot alone. A’ the tail of his letter he defines his aim, in general 
terms, to be, a reform that “ shall give sucl just weight and free scope to 
the Democratic element in our constitution us is already fully accorded to 
the Aristocratic and Monarchical.”’ 


One result of the recent deliberations of the Cabinet will, it is now 
confidently stated, be the prominent insertion in the Queen’s Speech of a 
Passage fully recognizing, and fully accepting, as the consequence of the 
general election, the permanence of the present Free-trade legislation. 
The motives for this piece of compulsory penitence by an Administration 
that would if it could have been Protectionist, must be the hope that an 


i 


and measures it may develop, and remove the difliculties that have 
hitherto obstructed a junction between it and the Duke of Newcastle 
and his friends; to facilitate which junction, it is believed that some of 
the members of the present Government are quite prepared to vacate the 
offices they now hold. Whether the Duke of Newcastle and his friends— 
all of whom owe their introduction to official life to the late Sir Robert 
Peel, and who are the legitimate heirs of his views and the bounden 
guardians of his fame—can, however, bring themselves to sit in a Cabinet 
with Mr. Disraeli, remains to be seen.—Daily News, Oct. 22. 

It is said there is an increasing willingness in the less important mem- 
bers of the Administration to sacrifice themselves for the good of their 
party. As many as seven places have been mentioned as being at Lord 
Derby's disposal, should he be able to find more weighty and powerful 
occupants. .... Lord Palmerston is said not to be unwilling to make 
some arrangement,—that arrangement being, however, that he and Lord 
Derby should meet on equal terms, each bringing his contingent of col- 
leagues to the construction of a new Cabinet. Rumours of this sort would 
hardly be in circulation without some little truth in them, and no one 
would be surprised to hear that Lord Derby wished to meet Parliament 
with somewhat better men.— Times, Oct. 22. 


A Berlin journal reproduces side by side with Louis Nopoleon’s peace 
oration at Bordeaux the following passage from another oration which the 
same speaker delivered under less propitious circumstances before the 
Chamber of Peers— 

“The Emperor, my uncle, chose rather to part with throne and empire 
than to allow himself to be bound by treaty within narrow frontiers—fron- 
tiers which daily expose France to foreign distrust and menace, as we now 
see. Nota day of my life passes in which his example and teaching are not 
present to my mind,” 





Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last. 





















Ten Weeks Week 
of 1842-51. of 1862, 

Zymotic Discases,...ccccccsccccesccccscsccssescescesseveeses eee 2,453 seee §=254 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable 493 sees az 
Tubercular Diseases ........00.eeeeeeeees 6 esse «182 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses,....... 1,006 oe 105 
Diseases of the Heart and Llood-vessels . 208 “ 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the « 1,185 195 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Or OSL 59 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &e...... Ss 17 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, luz 7 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, 66 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, ¢ M4 2 
Malformations, ,....ssecseeeeeeeeeees 27 7 
Premature Birth ......cccccccscccsecescssvccccccecccccsssceseees 190 eeee 28 
AUPOPHY..cccccccccccccccccsocccccccccccessccessesseescoeeeoeses 203 eens 29 
BO ovcccccccccccccccccccscccccccccccceseseceeseseeceeeseooooeee 450 eee 52 
BUdden, ...cccesccsscrcccccecvereccesecsesseeeeeseeserseeseeeese aed teee 12 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance,....ccesesesesscees 224 cose 34 
Total (including unspecified causes).......++ covcccccccce 9,266 1,093 


Sir James Graham’s tenantry have taken such active measures in hunting 
down the hares, in pursuance of the permission given to them, that a hare 
on the fields or the moors will soon be a rarity. 

While the sloop Zebra was on her voyage from Perros in Brittany to Exe- 
ter, she encountered a terrific gale. There were twenty-seven young horses 
in the hold; it was necessary to batten down the hatches ; the animals broke 
loose, and as the vessel plunged and rolled they were flung together in 
heaps. Next morning, when the sloop made Jersey, twenty-four of the 
horses were found to have been suffocated. 

The steamer Metropolitan, from London for Glasgow, has been run down 
off Beachey Head, by the Dantsie brig Zollverein. There was time for the 
crew to save a few articles and get aboard the brig before the steamer sank. 

A correspondent of the 7imes mentions a fire on shipboard which may help 
to explain how ships have been destroyed by fire without the cause having 
been ascertained. While the Abrota was on her voyage from Glasgow to 
Port Phillip, a smouldering fire was discovered én the hold: there were eight 
bales of oil-cloth among the cargo; some of these had spontaneously ignited ; 
fortunately, the crew extinguished the fire, and placed those bales which 
were not burnt on the deck for the rest of the voyage. 

The Bristol Mirror makes a statement of the “ important if true” kind. 
A lady residing at Kingsdown had exhibited consumptive symptoms; she 
was ordered cod-liver oil, but after a time she found it impossible to keep it 
on her stomach ; and change of air was advised. She went to Sidmouth. A 
medical gentleman there prescribed the oil; the lady related her expee 
rience; the surgeon recommended her to apply it exteriorly. She did so, by 
saturating linen cloths with the oil, placing them on the chest, and repeat- 
edly changing them: “in less than three months the lady returned to her 
family in perfect health,” 





Erratvum.—A respected correspondent calls our attention to the ve 
serious railway “ accident ’—a passenger-train ran into a goods-train—whic 
we last week erroneously reported as having occurred on “the new Oxford 
and Birmingham line,” belonging to the Great Western Company. It should 
have been written—“ upon the Bristol and Birmingham,” belonging to the 
Midland Company, 








THE ARMY. 

Wanr-orrice, Oct. 22.—IMth Regiment of Foot—Lieut. H. Townsend to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Archdall, who retires; Ensign C. 8. Coote to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Townsend, 59th Foot—Ensign W. H. Thompson to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Deane, who retires. 69th Foot—Assist.-Surg. G. Hyde, from the 3d West 
India Regt. to be Assist.-Surg. vice M‘Nab, superseded. 71st Foot—Ensign | 
Dalgleish to be Adjt. vice Stuart, who resigns the Adjtcy. only. 75th Foot —Assist.- 
. Fraser, from the 92d Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Willes, deceased. 
79th Foot—Lieut. H. W. Campbell to be Capt. by purchase, vice Mainwaring, who 
retires; Ensign J. Scott to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Campbell. 90th Foot— 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. F. Eld to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Vaughan, who retires; 
Capt. T. Ross to be Major, by purchase, vice Eld; Lieut. R. R. Wyvill to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Ross; Ensign H. Butler to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Wyvill. 
92d Foot—Acting Assist.-Surg. A. Grier, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Fraser, ap- 
pointed to the 75th Foot. 95th Foot—Ensign G. L. C. Smith to be Lieut. by pure 
chase, vice Taylor, who retires. é 

2d West India Regt.—Capt. P. A. Iremonger, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. 
vice Durie, who exchanges; Lieut. T. Gibbings to be Capt. by purchase, vice Ire- 
monger, who retires. 3d West India Regt.—Acting Assist.-Surg. G. J. W. Griffith 
to be Assist.-Surg. vice Hyde, appointed to the 69th Foot. 

Memorandum.—The promotions and appointments which took place on the 12th 
Oct, in the Royal Malta Fencible Regt. were with local and temporary rank only. 
The surname of the Veterinary Surg. removed from the l7th Light Drags. to the 
lith Light Drags. in the Gazette of the 15th Oct. is Lord, and not Lond, as therein 
stated. ; : 

Apmmmatry, Oct. 18.—Corps of Royal Marines—Col. Second Commandant 8. B. 
Ellis, C.B. to be Col. Commandant, vice R. Mercer, retired on full-pay ; Lieut.-Col. 
J. 1. Willes to be Col. Second Commandant, vice Ellis, promoted ; Brevet Major J. 
Childs to be Lieut.-Col. vice Willes, promoted; First Lieut. and Adjt. J. H. Stewart 


early and frank abandonment of restrictive commercial principles and | . ’ , ie 
. <1) = “ . . to be Capt. vice Childs, promoted; Seeond Lieut. W. H. H. West to be First Lieut. 
Practices will induce Parliament to listen more favourably to the policy vice Stewart, promoted; First Lieut. C. RB, Driver to be Adjt. vice Stewart, promoted 
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POSTSCRIPT. | 


The Convocation of the Province of Canterbury was yesterday pro- 
rogued, by Mr. Hart Dyke, the Vicar-General of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, until Friday the 5th November, in pursuance of the Royal writ. 
The ceremony was of a purely formal character. The writ under which 
Conyocation will assemble states that it will meet “ for the despatch of 
divers urgent business”; but this, it is believed, is also formal, except 
as regards receiving petitions. However, there are some confident rumours 
that the two parties in the Lower House will try their strength in the 
election of a “ Prolocutor” or chairman, The Zimes supplies some 
reports of an interesting nature. 

“In order to enable Convocation to sit, the permission of the Crown, Pre- 
mier, and Archbishop of the Province, must be obtained. It is pretty gene- 
rally understood that the Earl of Derby is personally favourable to the 
claims of the ‘ Revivalists,’ but that the Archbishop of Canterbury is de- 
cidedly hostile to the resuscitation of those powers of which Convocation has 
been for so long a time past practically deprived. At the same time a rumour 
prevails in well-informed circles, that her Majesty’s views upon the matter 
are in accordance with the views of the most reverend Primate. In this case 
it will be impossible for either House of Convocation, on its meeting, to pro- 
ceed with anything beyond the consideration of those formal matters to 
which its attention has hitherto been confined.” 

It is believed that Convocation will make an application to the Crown 
that its sitting may no longer be mere matter of form. 

The Ministerial organ of yesterday contains the following contradiction 
of a rumour which received credit not only from ourselyes, but from 
several of the highest dignitaries of the Church— 

“*We are authorized to give the most unqualified contradiction, for the 
second time, to an assertion which has been published by the Zimes, that it 
is the intention of her Majesty’s Ministers to sanction the revival of the ac- 
tive powers of Convocation. There is not, and never has been, the slightest 
foundation for such a rumour. I{er Majesty’s Government have not, we 
most distinctly declare, entertained the question for one moment. We under- 
stand that it was in consequence of a foolish wager on the Stock Exchange 
that our contemporary was hoaxed into the promulgation of the absurdity in 
question.” 

We leave our contemporary’s explanation of the rumour to the dis- 
crimination of our readers. Te all intention of enacting what it justly 
describes as “the absurdity’ has been abandoned, it has only been in 
consequence of the remonstrances it has called forth.—7Zimes, Oct. 23. 

The Post this morning comes out on Convocation, favourably. But, 
in allusion to the rumoured meeting at Exeter Hall hostile to the project 
of revival, it closes with this enigmatical sentence— 

“Tf Lord Derby has made up his mind to advise her Majesty to grant the 
required permission to Convocation, he is not likely to forbear for anything 
that Exeter Hall can do; for, apart from the want of conscience in such a 
proceeding, nothing could be more disastrous to his political reputation, or 
more contrary to the principles he has hitherto professed.” 


The Times this morning announces an amendment in the route of the 
funcreal procession— 

‘* We have reason to believe that the funeral procession of the late Duke 
will be marshalled on the parade-ground at the back of the Horse Guards, 
and thence pass along the Mall in St. James’s Park, up Constitution Hill, 
and along Piccadilly, St. James’s Street, Pall Mall, and the Strand, to St. 
Paul’s. This alteration has been made out of deference to the expressed 
desire of the householders along the line of route.” 

Several further details are now forthcoming: we cull the more in- 
teresting. 

The body of Wellington will lie in state in the Great Hall of Chelsea 
College—which is 150 feet long, nearly 50 feet broad, and 40 feet high. 

The Hall, and large rooms adjoining, will be hung with black cloth ; and 
wax candles burning in a hundred silver candelabra will illuminate the 
apartment, but so disposed as that the greatest light shall fall on the coffin 
and the catafalque supporting it. Professor Cockerell has prepared the de- 
signs for the decorations. 

he flags captured in Wellington’s victories will be arranged on the walls 

by the Adjutant of the Hospital, Sir John Wilson. The Garter King of 

am, Sir Charles Young, has charge of the heraldic and armorial decora- 
ions. 

The y= who will be admitted without tickets, will enter at a door op- 
posite the body. A detachment of the Grenadier Guards, the Duke’s own 
regiment, with arms reversed, will line the room. 

“* In consequence of the elaborate nature of the preparations, it is under- 
stood that great doubt exists as to the precise period of their completion ; and 
it is therefore more than probable that the date of the funeral may even yet 
be deferred beyond the day already fixed. It is understood that her Majesty 
will attend the ceremonial of the lying in state in person, and that the period 
during which the public will be allowed to view it will be increased from 
three to six days. Even under this arrangement there will no doubt be 
many and serious disappointments.” 

Excursion-trains are already advertised to run daily during the ceremonial 
from all the important towns. 


A telegraphic despatch from Southampton notifies the arrival of the 
Hermann, from New York, which she left on the 9th instant. 

“The mail-steamer Crescent City was compelled to leave Havanah without 
— passengers or mails. This has excited indignation in the United 


Very large policies of insurance are, we hear, being effected in the City 
on the life of the President of the French Republic. Whether a clause 
is inserted providing for an increase in the premiums on revival of the 
Empire is not stated; but the proposals for these insurances, even at a 
liberal rate, have been refused in more than one quarter.— Daily News. 


The Zimes announces that the Royal Commissioners, who received a 
pest charter of incorporation on the closing of the Great Exhibition, 
ave made some large purchases of land for National Galleries, “in com- 
bination with Museums such as that now at Marlborough House, or gene- 
rally for the promotion of arts, manufactures, and commerce.” The price 
exacted has been very great, if not “extortionate’’ ; and the Exhibition 
surplus has already been exhausted : so that the nation will have to supply 
the funds for carrying out the sequel. The grounds, however, appear to be 
well worth securing for the purpose— 
“The site chosen for the realization of all this isat Kensington Gore. Be- 


i 
edly from the new houses of Hyde Park Terrace up to Kensington turn ike, 
is an extensive tract of land, now principally occupied as market- 
except that part of it which abuts Westward on the road called Glouceate? 
Road, in which Mr. Canning’s house and grounds, called Gloucester 
were situated. Most of this land belonged to the Baron de Villars and 18s 
Harrington, though a portion of some extent on the North side, near the 
Kensington Road, was the property of the parish of St. Margaret, Westmin- 
ster. The whole site is very beautifully disposed, gradually slopin 
to the South from the high ground of Hyde Park down to the 0) 
Brompton Road. Great part of this land, in the time of the Commonwealth, 
belonged to the Protector; and his name is still preserved in ‘ Cromwel} 
Lane’ and ‘Cromwell House,’ —— except garden-walls of great strength 
and solidity, there are no remains of his time. The lower part of the land 
is familiarly termed ‘ Brompton Grove,’ and is ornamented with some really 
fine timber in the gardens and grounds still remaining on the Southern part 
of the estate. The first tract of land obtained by the Commissioners was 
from the trustees of the parish of St. Margaret, Westminster ; from whom, it 
is understood, about twenty acres were obtained, at a cost of 60,000/., or 
thereabouts: but the principal purchase (a very recent one) is from the 
Baron de Villars, who has sold forty-cight acres of land to the Commission. 
ers for the large sum of 150,000/. For some smaller purchases to complete 
the boundary as much as 4000/. per acre has been asked, and, we believe, 

iven. 

on The general scheme we understand to be this—About two hundred 
yards on this side of the turnpike at Kensington, a road is to be cut, 100 
feet wide, from Kensington Gore to Brompton, coming out at the back of 
Onslow Square. This road will furnish an enormous frontage for the new 
galleries to the West, and the facade will return at the South end to any 
depth required. The quantity of land secured will also allow of ornamental 
grounds around the building to a considerable extent.” 








A Poor-law Conference is summoned by the Poor-law Association to 
meet at Manchester on the 3d November; Lord Goderich to preside, 
The deliberations of the Conference will be confined to the two following 
propositions— 

“1st, To collect and bring under consideration the various methods in use, 
in English or Irish unions, for usefully employing the poor receiving in or 
out door ‘relief,’ with the pecuniary and other results, beneficial or not, 
arising from their adoption. 

“2d, To consider and adopt means for promoting the general enforcement 
of productive and healthful labour, and otherwise furthering the benevolent 
purposes of the Poor-law Association.” 

The circular convening this body states that the Conference is to con- 
sist of “‘ Members of Parliament, Guardians of the Poor, Ministers of Re- 
ligion, and others favourable to the principle of substituting, in Poor-law 
unions, productive employment for mere relief either in total idleness or 
accompanied by degrading and useless task-work.” 


Gosling, or Gurling as his name is now called, the man who was killed by 
the bite of the cobra at the Regent’s Park Zodlogical Gardens, had, accord- 
ing to the evidence of his fellow-servants, been spending the night in com- 
pany with a friend who was going to Australia, and afterwards at a public- 

ouse in Shoe Lane. He was therefore much excited by the gin and beer he 
had drunk, and is said to have handled the snakes an A the impression that 
they would not bite Aim. At the Coroner’s inquest which sat yesterday, the 
Jury found that Gurling ‘‘ had lost his life by the bite of a serpent known 
as the cobra di capello, when in a state of intoxication, and in consequence 
of his own rashness and indiscretion.” 


MONEY MARKET. 


Srock Excuanoe, Fripay AFTERNOON, 

In the early part of the week the English Funds presented a very firm 4 
pose Consols rose to 1003 $ at the opening on Monday, but subsequently 

came rather languid, and closed at a slight decline. Great buoyancy was 
exhibited on Tuesday, when an improvement of } was established; and 
prices closed very firm generally. This advance was lost on Wednesday : 
the Funds opened at the same quotations, but soon became heavy, from a 
supply of Money Stock, the public having latterly on several occasions 
effected sales when Consols have reached a few fractions above par. Yester- 
day, the sales having continued, there was a farther fall of 4; which today 
has been recovered, Consols leaving off at 100} §. Exchequer Bills main- 
tain the advance of last week. Bank Stock has been very heavy, and has de- 
clined 4 per cent: several sales have taken place, and it being always a 
very limited market, it is easily affected by a few operations, whether they 
relate to a demand or supply ; sales have been made as low as 220}; it 
closes this evening at 221 3. 

In the Foreign Stock Market there has been a demand in several instances, 
and at improved prices. Several purchases have been made in Buenos Ayres 
Stock, which was done on Tuesday as high as 81. Other securities have ad- 
vanced to the following extent—Peruvian, 1; Spanish Three per Cents, Sar- 
dinian, and Austrian, }. Swedish Scrip was favourably influenced on Mon- 
day by purchases, and closed } } premium: there has since been a gradual 
decline, and yesterday it was at } discount; today little has been done, and 
it closes } discount to } premium. 

Turkish Scrip has experienced extensive fluctuations: it commenced on 
Monday at 7? premium, and was done as low as 43, closing at 5}; on Tues- 
day it varied between 4j and 6, leaving off at about the same as on the 
previous day; on Wednesday, after having been depressed to 3}, it rallied 
to 4g 2; ana on Thursday closed at 5} } premium, after several fluctuations. 
The Scrip has been influenced by telegraphic accounts from Vienna, stating 
that the recent dismissal of the Finance Minister had been succeeded b 
a break-up of the Cabinet, and removal of the Grand Vizier: 2,000,000/. 
sterling had been unexpectedly discovered in the Treasury, and it is be- 
lieved that the dismissals have been owing to the Sultan’s suspecting 
concealment or misap’ ropriation. Reports were circulated that difticul- 
ties had been raised with regard to the recognition of the loan. The French 
Minister is said to have interfered in the matter. Telegraphic accounts to 
the 9th were received on Wednesday, via Trieste, from which it appeared that 
the Sultan still refused to ratify the loan; letters arrived yesterday from 
Constantinople to the 7th, corroborating this determination, and adding that 
the Sultan offered at the same time to pay all the engagements of the Bank 
of Constantinople in gold; which was refused by the French Minister, and 
his remonstranee was believed to have produced a good effect. In conse- 
quence of the doubts expressed as to the ratification of the Turkish loan, 
upon which a further payment of 25/. per cent becomes due on the Ist 
November, a letter has been addressed to the Committee of the Stock Ex- 
change by some of the leading members: the Committee have since had 
communication with Messrs. Devaux and Co. the contractors; who are un- 
derstood to have promised to obtain a copy of the firman from Paris. Today 
the Scrip closes at 5}, with business done at 6} 5} 23 —, 

There was a meeting of the Committee of Spanish Bondholders on Wed- 
nesday, at which it was resolved to memorialize the Spanish Government 








hind Gore House and the line of houses which stretches almost uninterrupt- 





with reference to the certificates for the confiscated portion of the arrears 
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of divide.ds, and to use their exertions to get them funded into New De- 
ferred Three per Cent Stock. : 

In the Share Market, Railway Stocks have undergone very little fluctua- 
tion. The market slightly improved on Monday and Tuesday ; it afterwards 
became weaker, chiefly on account of the depression in the English Funds. 
Yesterday, Great Western declined 15s. ; London and North-western, London 
and South-western, and Midland, 10s. ; and other lines also were affected. At 
the close of business, the difference in some of the leading shares, compared 
with Saturday last, was to the following extent. Increase—South-eastern, 
1/. 10s. ; East Lancashire, and Lancashire and Yorkshire, 1/. ; Great Northern, 
10s. IDecrease—York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 1/. 10s. ; Great Western and 
Midland, 15s. ; Edinburgh and Glasgow, London and South-western and York 
and North Midland, 10s. ; London and North-western, 5s, Those lines of the 
same Value as last week were Bristol and Exeter, Caledonian, London, Bright- 
on, and South Coast, and North British. In Foreign Shares—French, Bel- 

ian, and East Indian, were dealt in at an advance in the early part of the week ; 

t there was less activity latterly, with a disposition to realize. An increase 
in value has taken ps in the following compared with last week—Great In- 
dian Peninsula, and Namur and Liege, 5s.; Lyons and Avignon, 2/. 10s. ; 
Paris and Orleans, 2/.; Paris and Lyons, 1/. 5s.; Paris and Rouen, 1l/. In 
Sambre and Meuse there has been a decline of 1/. 5s. Today, no alteration 
worth recording has taken place either in English or Foreign lines. 

Satrurpay Twetve o’Ciocr. 

In the English Stock Market there is no alteration at present: Consols 
for Money 1003 3}, for Account 100} g. In Foreign Stocks there is little 
doing, but Peruvian has improved 1 per cent, being 103 5. Swedish is } 
discount to} premium. Turkish Scrip is rather lower; it is quoted 4} 5} 

ium, with busi done at 5. Railway Stocks are firm; transactions 
have taken place in the following—Eastern Counties, 11} ; Caledonian, 52} ; 
Chester and Holyhead, 22}; Great Northern, 80}; Midland, 763; North 
British, 36; South-eastern, 784. 









3 per Ceat Console ......... 100 | Danish 3 per Cents ......... 824 
Dito for Account ........+. 100 | Dutch 24 per Cents........ - 645 

3 per Cent Reduced ........ 99 Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 967 
3} per Cents ........-.6++ -- 103 } Mexican 3 per Cents ....... 24§ J 
Long Annuities ............ 6 Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 105 5 
Bank Stock .......... Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824.. 101 2 
Exchequer Bills . _ Russian 5 per Cents 118 20 
India Stock .........0eeee0+ 74276 | Ditto 44 per Cents..... 1045 54 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 1002 | Spanish 3 per Cents ... 51 
Belgian 4} per Cents ....... 979 | Ditto Deferred ....... 254 4 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 104 6 Sardinian 5 per Cent 974 8} 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 1044 55 Austrian Scrip .........05++ 44 54 pm. 








Che Cheatres. 

The opening of the Lyceum on Monday last completes the list of Eng- 
lish Winter Theatres. To eny one who should object that Drury Lane, 
after one or two spasmodic efforts to open, is again closed, we would re- 
ply, that it has long ceased to Lelong to the category of regular establish- 
ments. Now a huge concert-room, now an arena for horses, now a sort of 
gorgeous barn for obscure country actors, this house, instead of marking, 
as of old, the presence of any particular time of year in the prevalence of 
any particular kind of performance, may open or shut as often as it 
pleases, without taking any more definite place in our regular theatrical 
sphere than is taken by some wild meteor in our planetary system. Our 
proper Metropolitan Theatres are the Haymarket, the Adelphi, the Ly- 
ceum, and the Princess's; to which the liberal may add the Olympic, 
and the lovers of travel Sadler’s Wells. As for a season at Drury Lane, 
such a thing has been of late no more than a caprice—a whim—a passing 
fancy—Puck’s girdle put about the earth in forty minutes, and lasting 
about as long. We hear, indeed, that a more permanent existence will 
commence at Christmas; and we live in hopes. In the mean while, we 
trust that the new lessee will not talk nonsense about the “ nationality” 
of his establishment. For years past Drury Lane has ceased to be a re- 
presentative of the national drama; and when the word “ national” is 
put up, it is generally with the intention of throwing into the eyes of the 
public a dust that will prevent their looking too closely into bad manage- 
ment. ‘The manager who hopes to do well should act on the principle 
that he has a new character to gain for this unfortunate house, not aa old 
one to maintain. 

The revival of The Golden Fleece at the Lyceum brings to us the luxury 
of Mr. Charles Mathews’s inimitable comic singing as Chorus and Ma- 
dame Vestris’s excellent representation of Medea. Reports had been 
spread that the lady’s late severe indisposition might prevent her reap- 
ns but she has shot up like a pheenix, in excellent voice, and 

ring in her deportment all the fascinations of Colchis. The principal 
novelty with which the season has commenced has not proved very fortu- 
nate. It is an adaptation of a recent French piece, called La Chasse au 
Roman ; in which are set forth the follies of an old roué, who would like 
to see his nephew figure like Faublas or one of the heroes of Crebillon 
fils. If the original was lively, the Elizabethan discipline which it has 
undergone has acted as a damper, and The Mysterious Lady (such is its 
Britannic name) drearily combines the heaviness of the blank-verse 
comedy with the triviality of the vaudeville. Another novelty, called 
A House out of Window, has proved more felicitous. There is something 
odd in the notion of showing the whole dramatis person@ of a farce at 
balconies and windows, instead of letting their feet touch the ordinary 
boards; and the exploits of Mr. Roxby, who, as an adventurous lover, 
clambers from an upper window to a lower balcony, and from a balcony 
to a lamp-post, create no little surprise and mirth. Then, when the 
lamp is really lit, being supplied with real gas, the admiration is bound- 
less, Real gas, real water, and what not, belong to those touches of na- 
ture which ‘make the whole world kin.” 


Lriters to the Editor. 


“T’EMPIRE, C’EST LA PAIX!” 
19th October 1852. 
Str—To some people it may appear strange that, while the inheritor of 
the Empire and of the ideas of the greatest professor of war that ever lived 
roclaims to the world that the “‘ Empire is peace,’’ the Univers, the ac- 
nowledged organ of a body that professes to — a religion of peace, 
should proclaim the Empire to mean war with England, and should never 
Gad ies the prospective Emperor to fulfil his destiny and the will of 
God in this respect ; but when these people reflect that, while this same in- 
dividual was making gratuitous professions of his respect for the Constitu- 
tion to which he had sworn, the Constitutionnel was continually urging him 
to overthrow the Constitution, they may judge from the well-known result 
the latter case whether the words of the ruler or the journalist are more 





in 
to be relied on in apparent anomalies and differences of this description! 
You, Sir, in an admirable article in your last number, gave many unde- 








niable reasons for doubting the sincerity of the declaration that the Empire 
means peace ; but there can be no doubt that this declaration was made with 
some object, and it may be worth while to examine what that object might 
be. It was not the attainment of the Imperial dignity; for that depends 
solely upon the will of the speaker on the occasion. The object was, as in 
all his previous broken promises, to put to sleep the vigilance of those most 
nearly concerned in the matter. The French nation is now experiencing the 
truth of a French apothegm—“ La servitude commence par le sommeil”’ ; 
and it behoves us to beware lest we fall into the same snare. To blin 
the nations of Europe to ultimate projects of aggrandizement, would 
be a sufficient motive for the late pacific speech of the future Em- 
peror; but another object may be also perceived in the financial neces- 
sities of the French government. The exchequer already exhibits an 
enormous deficit ; and the ostentatious liberality of Louis Seusparte must © 
daily increase the deficit which he inherited from his predecessors. What 
is to be done in these circumstances? A loan? But without an apparent 
rospect of peace and security, no loan can be effected. It is true, as the 
President well said, that “ Le droit vient du peuple, la force vient de Dieu ’’; 
but it is equally true in the present day that “]'argent vient de I’ Angleterre.’ 
Now, if the future Emperor should entertain any projects hostile to England, 
there would be nothing very antagonistic to his genius or his antecedents in 
borrowing money in the name of peace to carry on a war, and then to make 
the war an excuse for repudiating payment. This is a matter, no doubt, 
which concerns individual lenders more than the nation ; but as the nation 
might suffer from the employment of the loan, as well as speculators from its 
non-payment, it may not be amiss to open the eyes of all who are not mem- 
bers of the Peace Society as to one of the poenitle objects of the declaration 
that the Empire is peace. 
Your obedient servant, R. G, 
18th October 1852. 

Sirn—The thanks of every lover of his country are due to you for the able 
article in your last number, on “* The Empire and its Contingencies.”” You 
will at least have the satisfaction, whatever may happen, of having faithfully 
discharged your duty, by raising a voice of timely, though it should be a 
fatally neglected warning. But many of your country readers, in common 
with myself, will hear with a mixture of astonishment and dismay, through 
your last leading article, that “the most general feeling manifested in the 
press, in the conversation of the city, the club, and the drawingroom, pro- 
fesses to be that ‘the Empire’ will confer ‘stability’ on France, and there- 
fore peace on Europe.” Whether such language expresses the real feeling 
of any one intelligent man in the kingdom, may indeed well be doubted, as 
even last session, Mr. Roebuck, in the debate on the Militia Bill, could, un- 
rebuked, tell the House of Commons, ‘There is danger, and you know it.” 
But that such talk should be heard from educated people, is itself a part, 
and no small part, of the danger, and shows that it cannot be useless again 
and again to expose its mischievous absurdity. 

If the declaration that ‘“‘the Empire means peace ’’ has indeed seemed to 
warrant such a persuasion, and has really in any degree allayed the uneasi- 
ness which had begun to spread so widely before, this can ny be accounted 
for on the same principle of human nature to which the declaration was 
most skilfully addressed. Men are apt to believe or disbelieve according to 
their interests and wishes. The declaration would gratify that part of the 
French people which desires peace; but it would not in the slightest de, 
disappoint or offend those who are most eager for war. They would consider 
it as a politic profession, designed to serve a temporary purpose, especially 
that of rendering the object of their wishes the more easily attainable. They 
know that, even if the declaration had been absolute, and not so limited as 
to sound more like a threat of war than an assurance of peace, still, even if 
the man who uttered it could be bound by any pledge, it would pledge him 
to nothing. They know that no power meaning to go to war ever wanted 
a pretext. They know that the man’s great uncle had peace always on his 
lips. But, above all, they know both what the Empire really means, and 
that it rests with themselves, and not with the man whom they are lifting 
on the buckler, both to interpret and to carry out its meaning. They know, 
in common with all Europe, the utter emptiness and worthlessness of the in- 
dividual; and his only merit in their eyes is that he represents England's 
deadly foe. They may justly regard his elevation as a tacit engagement to 
revive the policy embodied in the name to which he owes his greatness. 
Even if he was reluctant, they would enforce the execution of the contract. 

If the question were as to the chances of a Chinese war, or a Burmese war, 
or a Caffre war, or even a Canadian rebellion or an Irish insurrection, some 
excuse might perhaps be pleaded for carclessuess and apathy, in the fact that 
a mistake was not likely to be attended with serious consequences, But 
that ina question which, as every thinking man must see, is one of nothin 





| less than life or death to England, “ the press”’ and “the city’ shoul 


profess to be satisfied with an assurance on which no rational being would 
stake the smallest coin in his possession, is indeed a most alarming symptom 
in the state of the public mind. If the statesmen who shall wield the des- 
tinies of the country should both adopt such professions and act upon them, 
they will have most foully betrayed their trust. You have spoken of “ the 
habit of bearing arms ” as forming a part of our only ground of confidence. 
But in what part of our population is that habit to be found, at least so cul- 
tivated as to be available in time of need? I believe that all men conver- 
sant with the subject are agreed, that if it is necessary to put ourselves in an 
attitude of defence, there is no time to be lost in setting about it. Unless 
the energies and resources of the country are forthwith bent upon this ob- 
ject—unless the work of defensive preparation is carried on, unostentatiously 
let it be, and inoffensively, but steadily and vigorously, under an adequate 
sense of the magnitude and imminence of the danger—those who shall cele- 
brate the obsequies of our departed hero will most likely have followed the 
glory and greatness of England to the grave. 

Hoping that you will not cease to do your utmost to avert this catastrophe, 

1 remain, Sir, your obedient servant, RENAUS, 





DUKE’S MONUMENT. 
London, 19th October 1852. 

Sm—As soon as the funeral is over, we shall hear of a Wellington Testi- 
monial; and if a proper direction be given to the unanimous feeling of Eng- 
lishmen at this moment, I verily believe a sum will be raised equal to the 
Parliamentary grant which so worthily rewarded the public services of our 
departed hero. Statues we have already in the East and in the West, and to 
multiply them would answer little purpose,—unless, indeed, the tall ugly 
figure which now confronts Apsley House were displaced, and its | noble site 
occupied by a colossal figure to be executed by the first sculptor in Europe. 
But cating much greater should be attempted; and if the scheme be ju- 
diciously taken in hand, something much greater will be accomplished. 

The deficiency of London in public buildings which we can show to a 
foreigner with anything of satisfaction is universally admitted. A greatly 
improved taste in architecture makes us more ashamed of some which al- 
ready exist, and also increases the probability of any memorial which shall 
be designed in that form being creditable to our age and ae Parlia- 
ment Street, considering its historical traditions, its ample width, and the 
public buildings which are clustered about it, seems better worth adorning 
than any other of the thronged streets of the Metropolis; and it is the spot 
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which thousands in our own land and in other lands connect with the great 


Duke, as that on which they have seen him, once or oftener, on his way from 
one set of duties at the Horse Guards to another set in the House of Lords, 
Two splendid fronts to the Horse Guards, one towards the street, and another 
tow: the Park, adorned with reliefs commemorating the great scenes of 
the Duke’s life, would be a very conspicuous and appropriate monument, 
and would improve what is already a — beautiful part of London. St. 
James’s Gardens, lying close as they do to Parliament Street and Pall Mall, 
and separated by only a row of houses from one of the greatest thorough- 
fares in the Metropolis—with Westminster Abbey seen towering over the 
fine old trees to the South—make a scene vastly superior, as it seems to me, 
whenever I stroll by the water-side on a bright May day, to much that tra- 
vellers commend more highly in foreign capitals. But the heavy, unsightly 

ile of the Horse Guards, which terminates the view on one side, isa grievous 

rawback. Why not erect a building worthy of the site, and let Queen Vic- 
toria see from her Palace-windows what shall remind her of the greatest of 
her subjects and the most revered of her friends ? . ’ 

My hope is that, a beginning once made, the Western side of Parliament 
Street, from Downing Street to Charing Cross, would be occupied before long 
with buildings ofa suitable character. The — would demand, probably, 
and willingly pay for, a front to the Admira t 
terd houses are rented, at a high price, for various departments of the public 


service, which might be collected in buildings of some architectural preten- | 


sions on the ground at present occupied by private houses. The public would 
gladly raise money by subscription for the building, if Parliament would de- 
vote to the reliefs the 10,000/., or some similar sum, which, as a matter of 
course, will be proposed for a monument. 


I confess I am the more anxious that the greatest of English Generals | 


should have a conspicuous and suitable owt-of-door monument, since the 


column commemorating Nelson’s victories occupies the central spot of the | 
most thronged highway inthe West-end of London. The brave Admiral | 


did his work, and no Englishman can think without a thrill of admiration 
of that memorable signal given out to his fleet on the morning of the day of 
Trafalgar, followed by his own death before the end of it. But, assuredly, 

laced by the side of Wellington, he was a very small man, besides having 
Faults and weaknesses which greatly clouded his brilliant reputation. 


Something should be done of another sort. The honours paid to such a | 


man, at such a time, by a nation like ours, should have a Christian charac- 


ter about them. Besides what is erected to please the eye, some institution | 


should be founded in which the brave defenders of our country may have a 
permanent interest. Let it be a place of retirement, connected with a pen- 
sion, for non-commissioned officers of distinguished merit, or advantages in 
the way of education offered to the sons of officers killed in the field, or alms- 
houses for the widows of those who have contributed to England’s triumphs. 


Details I do not enter into; only something done wisely for soldiers, which | 
should lead many of them to give another blessing to the name of Welling- | 


ton, would commend itself very much to the public generally, and would 
draw willing contributions, I think, from persons whose tastes do not run 
very much in the direction of monuments, whether of stone or bronze. I 
may be mistaken, but I do think if the two objects were combined, and a 
Committee were formed of the right men, that a sum would be contributed 
by all classes, from the prince to the peasant, which would show the world 
how England delights to honour the unspotted public virtue of the greatest 
of her citizens. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, J. i. G. 





THE BISHOP OF OXFORD. 
Oxford, 19th October 1852. 
Sm—I should have been content to leave unnoticed the objection of your 
correspondent “Q.” to an expression in my former letter, had his own ver- 
sion of the story been, as you believe it to be, “strictly accurate.” But, 
appealing as he also does to the authority of those who were present at the 
meeting in question, I must still contend that both you and your corre- 
spondent are mistaken in saying that the Bishop advised his friends “ to 


support Lord Derby,” or that he “ recommended him as a Protectionist”’ at | 
all, The only advice given by his Lordship was, as I understood from those | 


who were present at the meeting, that a certain other candidate should not 
be brought forward in opposition to Lord Derby. This advice was indeed 
given on a ground of expediency, but not, I must beg leave to repeat, “on 
the expediency of supporting the Protectionist leader.” YPerhaps I should 
have originally added, “‘as a Protectionist”: but I thought =| meaning 
was sufficiently clear; and moreover, that would have implied that the 
Bishop did recommend his friends to support Lord Derby; whereas the fact 
was, as I understood, that he only advised them not to oppose him to no pur- 
My only wish in alluding to that part of the subject was to defend 
the Bishop from a charge of inconsistency which I felt he did not deserve. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, A Resrpent M.A. 
[This ingenious defence must close the controversy. Perhaps the Bishop 
— =e as his friends did from the beginning, that he interfered 
a —Ep. 





CONVOCATION EXTENDED. 

Srr—Like Dickens in the case of the “Manchester School,’ I have been 
much puzzled with the matter of ‘‘Convocation.’”” The etymology signifies 
a calling together, and it has something to do with the Church, but there my 
perception ends. 

As we are a nation professing tolerance,—a very poor word, being only 
the negative of intolerance, a disgrace to Christians, whose Founder was 
meek even unto evil-doers,—as we profess to tolerate all religions, even the 
disciples of Mahound and Termagaunt, Fireworshipers and Bhuddists, we are 
surely bound, in calling together the Church, to call at least the whole 
Church, all who profess the doctrines of Christianity, “In my Father's 
house there are many mansions.” 

The meaning of the word religion is, a binding together. If Christians of 
many sects dispute and quarrel, they have not religion, whatever may be the 
amount of their belief. Nay, more, if Christians oppress Mahomedans or 
Hindoos they have not religion. Belief is not a matter of volition ; the form 
of a man’s creed is given to him by external circumstances, while his mind is 
in the plastic state, and modified by his mental constitution, just as his phy- 
sical constitution determines the nature of a man’s bodily acts. 

Amidst the various forms of the Christian religion in the British empire, 
the Church of England is in one essential particular superior to all others. 
The ministers are paid by the State. Not that they are all fairly or rightly 
paid ; the practice will admit of much improvement : but they are paid, and 
are — to be independent of their congregations. 

And this appears to be an essential element in the religious office. We do 
not put a schoolmaster’s remuneration at the mercy of his scholars; that 

id be to force him to teach only the lessons the schoolboys might prefer, 
or no lessons at all. 

And if we make the teachers of religion the mouthpieces of their congre- 
gations, we shall have congregation doctrine, and not the doctrine of the 
minister’s own perceptions. If the payment, and amount of payment, be de- 
poe on pew-rent, he will be something more than man if his doctrines 

not modified to keep his pews and his purse full. 





ty in the same style; and scat- | 








In this particular the Established clergy have the advantage over the 
ministers of the Voluntary system. No doubt, there are ministers in al] sects 
honest men, not to be swayed by motives of gain; but if it be a desirable 
thing to make any stipendiary payment to ministers of religion, it should be 
in such a mode as to keep their consciences independent. If, therefore, it be 
desirable to pay one sect by the State, it is desirable to pay all. 

And it is Jeatrable ; for in that mode the community oe a control over 
their morality. It will be alleged that this would make them simply tools of 
the State instead of tools of the congregation. But this does not necessarily 
follow. The point being conceded that it is desirable to teach religion, it 
follows that the mind of the pastor should. be free from anxiety ; and if he 
be a charitable man, it is not desirable that he should pass his time in hoe. 
making to prevent many of his flock going barefoot, from a mistaken sense 
of duty, of which I have known cases in point. 
| And how is an outcry to be prevented, imputing unfairness in payment ? 

It does not seem difficult. It is to be supposed that every individual 
minister has a certain average teaching capacity, extending to a given num- 
ber of families. His cure of souls ought not to exceed this number. If jt 
| be said that the number divided throughout England would require more 
ministers than we could afford to pay,—that it would absorb all existing 
church-revenues and more taxes than could be collected,—then we must be 
contented to live in a state of heathendom; for to appoint a minister to q 
flock too large for his grasp would be almost a wickedness. But in wealthy 
England, such a result is scarcely to be credited; and in matters of religion 
the rich must pay for the = 

A given number of families, then, should constitute a cure or parish; and 
when the proper number of +. one sect were gathered together, it should be 
competent for them to elect their minister and require of the State an ase 
| signed stipend for his maintenance. Nor does there appear any valid reason 
why Hebrews or Mahomedans should be excluded from the operation of such 
alaw. The business of the State is with their morality, not with their re- 
| ligion. At the same time, it would not be possible to prevent congregations 
| from subscribing voluntarily for their pastor to increase his income, and thus 
bribing him to be their mouthpiece ; and if this be an evil it must remain 
so; but at any rate ministers of conscience would be free from oppression, 
though ministers of no conscience might be open to bribery. 

Once elected, it should not be competent for the congregation to dismiss 
| their minister. It should be competent to them, as to all others, to charge 
him with immorality ; and when proven, he should be discharged. 

And this, it may be objected, would make all the stipendiary ministers the 
servants of the State. Not so; they should be tried by their peers. 

And this, it will be objected, would open the door to sectarian oppression of 
individuals by the mass, 

There is a simple mode of preventing this, Let the jury of peers be 
composed of men of every sect. The trial would be a question of morality, 
and morality should be the same in all religions. Religion without morality 
would not bind together, but tear apart, a nation. 

But how if the minister after election changed his tenets? In that case 
his congregation would leave him, and others would come to him. If he 
could not keep together a congregation, it would be prima facie evidence that 
he was not wanted, that he was sectless, or that he had not the fitting facul- 
ties for a minister. If he could not keep together a congregation, he ought 
not tohave a salary; but he ought not to be displaced without a fitting rea- 
son and a trial; and a jury of all sects, there is little doubt, would do justice. 
That would be a Convocation in which there would be no quarrel. 

Of the mischievous effect of the Voluntary om I will give an in- 
stance. An English clergyman suffering under ill health emigrated to the 
United States for change of climate. On arriving in New York, he purchased 
| a chapel ‘in good business”’; the then minister retiring—but not far. He 

obtained another chapel but a few streets off, and in his first sermon stated 

that his reason for removing was, that the former chapel was located in a 
| very unhealthy site, and his duty to his congregation required his removal. 

Like a horse-dealer, he sold his > Senet without a warranty, and carried off the 
a which alone gave it value; illustrating a new mode of “shaving a 

ritisher.”” 

Still, for those who prefer the Voluntary principle there should be no saying 
nay tothem, All that could be required - the State—always meaning by 
the State the community at large—would be, that no doctrines subversive of 
morality should be inculcated, and that no individual breaking this law 
should be allowed to preach when found guilty by a jury of his peers chosen 
from all sects, 

There are certain services to humanity of which I hold the office of reli- 
| gion to be a part, that should never be made a matter of competition, or of 
desire of progressive gain. Competitive body-stealing induced burking, till 
the State interfered. Competitive curing of diseases induces the desire for 
disease. Were there no diseases, physicians must starve; were there no 
fractured bones, surgeons must starve. A more enlightened condition of 
political society will make physicians and surgeons stipendiaries of the state, 
as magistrates are—will regard a healthy body as an essential to the pre- 
servation of a healthy soul ; and the parish physician, residing by the side 
of the parish minister of religion, will be interested only in the extirpation 
of disease, and will be a very effective aid to religion. He will help to 
solve the problem, why children born innocent grow up to be pests 
to society, and to prevent the continuance of the evil. It says much 
for human nature, that a race of professional men placed in the anoma- 
lous position of their welfare depending on the #/-fare of others have 
attained so high a position in public respect. But, Edwin Chadwick 
notwithstanding,—if I mistake not, he was adverse to working-people 
obtaining help from the parish doctor gratuitously,—it is an irrational 
thing that any set of men should thrive only by the misfortunes of other 
men. If soldiers were only paid by the amount of work done, we should have 
an incessant getting up of wars, as in the case of the Italian condottieri; and 
we might suppose a system in which the soldier would play into the hands 
of the surgeons, and they again into the hands of the undertakers. To help 
the unfortunate, is a privilege of humanity. To thrive by the misfortunes 
of others, and be pleased with the position, needs a hard heart ; and there was 
something very beautiful in the position of the truly religious amongst the 
monks of old, who were at once curers of bodies and healers of souls. May 
it not be again? I remember a clergyman of the Established Church, who, 
when grown up and married, went to Edinburgh to study, and took out his 
degree, solely for the purpose of healing his own sick gratuitously. I am not 
proposing that all ministers should be physicians, but that where there is & 
natural aptitude it should be applied, and that the minister should not be 
in the position of having no help to give to the diseases of the flesh. He 
should be aided by the physician. ‘ 

We need a Convocation in which such things as these may be discussed 
by members of all sects. Is there religion enough amongst us to bring it 
about? Mrs. Barbauld has a fable where members of all sects were pouring 
out into the street from their places of worship when a man fell down in a 
fit: instantly all sects were practically at work to help him. Shall this 
beautiful spirit remain for ever a fable? I believe no better means could 
be devised for reconciling all sects and removing bigotry, than giving them 
a moral duty to perform together, in which the tendency to intolerance 
would meet with an universal check. Rewicio MepIcL 
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October 23, 1852.] THE SPE 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHAT WOULD BE AT STAKE IN A GENERAL WAR. 
ConversaTION in Vienna as well as in London and Paris, in | 
Berlin, Brussels, and Rome—in New York and Washington—to 
say nothing also of — Town and the Australian capitals—is | 
concerning itself with the prospect of a general war. ‘The Conti- | 
nental veterans of the last war, the Germans and Austrians espe- 

cially, are speaking as if their old experiences were rising to a | 
remium, and they are laying down the law as to the probabilities 
of such occurrence with great vivacity. They are considering the 
robable results of this or that combination when the outbreak | 
may happen. Louis Napoleon, they say, will not be able to stick 
to peace by his own will; his army and entourage will force him 
into hostilities. A war between France and England would be | 
pleasing to Austria, especially if Prussia we England ; for | 
then Austria might make war in Germany and strengthen her own 

empire. We attach no great importance to the speculations of 

old gentlemen whose political views are based mainly upon the 

state of affairs thirty or forty years ago, and who find great | 
difficulty in bringing the understanding of 1815 to bear upon 1852 

or 1853. The general tendency, however, to talk of a subject, al- 

though of no great moment at any particular place or time, 

becomes clearly significant as soon as it extends over successive 

ears and many countries. If people in places so far apart as those 

which we have mentioned for two or three years persevere in dis- 

cussing war as an imminent probability, it is all but certain that 
they are moved by some common impulse resting —_ reality. If | 
a Viennese general, an Italian patriot, a Cape rebel, an Australian 
colonist, a’cute Yankee, a French adventurer, and a London trader, | 











all find their minds inclined to run upon the same idea, there must | 
be some real and solid fact at the bottom, upon which they all 
really stand, and of which they are conscious. It does not matter 
that the fact may lie below the surface, may be vague, and diflicult 
for us to scrutinize and describe. We all feel it is there; it is 
the common cause of the common thought in so many different 
communities and understandings. The general concurrence, there- 
fore, of superficial signs, indicates that this war-talk has in it a 
reality ; that war is a thing fo be, at no very distant day. 

But if war is to fall upon the world, what does it involve? 
What are the main things at stake, if Europe should be involved 
in a general contest? This is a question which concerns us not | 
remotely, not lightly; because in the brief interval allowed be- 
tween that event which all concur in expecting, the position of 
our own country in the conflict—the things in which it takes the | 
most lively interest—may be materially influenced. 

The first thing that appears to us to be at stake is freedom. 
The freedom of Europe is preéminently at stake, especially ac- 
cording to our English understanding of the word. Although the 
modern idea as to the “rights of the people,” prevalent upon the 
whole in England and in those countries which have been endea- 
vouring to copy her institutions, is of comparatively recent growth, 
yet for some century or two or even more, Europe has upon the 
whole been adopting a civil rather than a military form of govern- 
ment. It is sometimes said that this progress of civil freedom is 
endangered and checked by outbreaks like those of 1848: and as 
a fact it may be so; but as a matter of logic, the result is not cre- | 
ditable either to the state of intelligence in ye or to the moral | 
courage of those who support constitutional freedom. The excesses 
of an uneducated populace and its especial friends have no logical 
force against the merits of regulated liberty; as little as the 
excesses of arbitrary government can be taken to defend freedom 
of any sort. It is the business of those who uphold regulated liberty | 
to see that their doctrines be maintained in the face of both opposing 
extremes; and it argues little for the conviction, the moral cou- | 
rage, or even the practical intelligence of men, when they flinch 
from maintaining their principles at the time when those principles 
are most peremptorily challenged. The revolution of 1848, and 
the reaction of 1849, were exactly the times when the upholders | 
of constitutional freedom should have used their utmost exertions ; 
and it was exactly at those times that they most especially drew 
back from their opportunity. The struggle has been left to the ex- 
tremes. One extreme has vanquished; arbitrary rule has pressed 
with such iron force on the populations, that a chronic rebellion is | 
maintained by counter-irritation ; and in the case of a general war, 
itis probable that provocatives of the same kind, on both sides, | 
would be sufficient pretence for increase to the aggressive spirit of | 
arbitrary rule. Immense armies have been formed for the main- 
tenance of that rule; they are all now engaged in practical en- | 
croachments ; a period of general disturbance would give them the 
> gga | of extending those encroachments and confirming 

m. Although none of us can determine the ultimate results of 
& general commotion in Europe, the first result seems tolerably 
eertain—the establishment of a military machinery as the ordinary 
rule of government. An illustration of that is seen in Northern 

taly, where even municipal affairs are administered by the sol- 
diery of the empire. If freedom is at stake, therefore, in the next 

uropean war, the most obvious danger which threatens it is the 
general establishment of military administration. ; 

The next thing which England more especially has at stake, in 
case there should be any general conflict, is her commerce. This 
1s assailed in many ways. Her intercourse with countries quite 
willing to trade with her might of course be stopped by any power 
able to intercept that intercourse, especially if England failed, by 
the peculiarity of the position that she might assume, to engage on 





| rise. Of course they would, 


| our wealth; that is to say, if we had arraye 
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her side the good-will of any such community. Northern Italy 
and Hungary, for example, have signified their desire to extend 
commercial relations with this country, and we know that their re- 
sources for that purpose are ample. But in the case of a war, it 
might be quite possible for Austria to intercept even the existing 
trade of England with both these countries. Her commerce at sea 
would be much more manifestly endangered. The Australians 
already perceive that; and in the Australian newspapers, as well 
as in private letters brought by the last mail, we find a sombre re- 
flex of the reports from Europe that a war might probably break 
out. The Australians are alarmed for their own produce trade ; 
for the gold traflic ; for the trade from England ; and, in short, for 
commerce in any fourm. Freights and insurances, they say, will 
The long voyage even more than the 
short would be menaced by a state of the world which should let 
loose the maritime powers and privateers against our trading ships. 

In these respects England stands in a perfectly different con- 
dition from what she did before. At one time, her sailors were 
exclusively her own; but since that period, great progress 
has been made in manning with English sailors the navy of a 
foreign country—the navy of the American Republic. At a more 
distant period, it was highly amusing for British privateers to in- 
tereept Spanish argosies bearing gold to Europe. At the present 
day, the great argosies are English ; and, amusing as it might be 





| to bring a Spanish gold-ship into London or Bristol, the counte- 


nances in London and Bristol would look very blank at hearing 
that an English gold-ship had been carried into New York or Brest. 
Yet the contingency is by no means impossible. Much, indeed, 
would depend upon the question who were our enemies or our foes. 
Some we need scarcely fear; others would turn the scale against 
us, or for us, in an immense proportion. The underwriters would 


| be able to tell the mercantile equation of dangers like these, but 
| they could not form the estimates until they knew the distribu- 


tion of animosity or amity. 

Using the word in a very high sense, commerce would be at- 
tacked still more vitally in another form; and the Australians 
foresee it. A general war would put a stop to emigration—emi- 
gration to Australia, emigration to America. A general war, in 
other words, would stop the outlet of our people and the inlet of 

against us strong 
maritime powers. This check to emigration would have its effects 
not only upon us at home—it would injure our colonies and our 
remote dependencies ; it would exasperate them, and our relatives 
and allies might be so disgusted as to see no value in longer alli- 
ance. A general war in Europe might materially affect the poli- 
tical geography of the British empire. But much, as we have 
said before, would depend upon the distribution of animosity or 
amity. The insurance-broker could not exactly furnish the mer- 
cantile equation for this contingency; the statesman may haye 
some idea both of its importance and its bearing. 

Although contingencies not less momentous than these might 
be included in the possibility of an European conflict, it would be 
a very false policy to let the recognition of that truth render us 
timid. There is council in courage as well as in caution. By a 
timid policy we might court the dangers which we deprecate. 
England will not obtain any safety in a troubled future except 
that which she can secure for herself. The distribution of amity 
or alliance may aflect the facility of that insurance, but the effect 
of insurance or perdition must depend upon England. If she can- 
not defend herself, and all that is precious to her, it might prove 
the most paying policy to declare herself politically insolvent, at 
once give up her place amongst the nations to some more wealthy 
ruling power, and accept the protectorate which any state may be 
willing to give her on reasonable terms. There may be commer- 
cial men who would jump at this suggestion; we trust there are 
few statesmen who cannot look beyond it. 

SILENCE IS PEACE. 

Fear is hypocritical, not only towards others, but towards itself. 
A correspondent learns “ with a mixture of astonishment and dis- 
may,” that, as we said last weck, “ the most general feeling mani- 
fested in the press, in the conversation of the city, the club, and 
the drawingroom, professes to be that the ‘Empire’ will confer 
‘stability ’ on France, and therefore peace on Europe.” “ Irengus,” 
however, notices and corroborates the distinction which we then 
made: we did not say that the feeling és so, but that it professes to 
be so, and professes for special reasons. We do not believe, indeed, 
that in the bottom of their hearts, men, either East or West of Temple 
Bar, really feel that the institution of Louis Napoleon, whether 
called Empire or not, will be more stable for the change of epithet. 
But a great fact does exist and is recognized: the Usurper has ac- 
complished the full grasp of that power which he partially seized 
on “ the 2d of December”; and, holding that power in his hand, he 
is regarded with fear. 

Usage, of course, will demand that any “empire” should be 
treated with an oflicial respect. It is a part of the routine to do 
so, and it would require something more than revolution to dis- 
continue the practice in this country: but the spontaneous servility 
in London goes beyond that homage. There is a feeling that if the 
Usurper be angered he may do mischief, and therefore “ the City ” 
is anxious not to anger him. If he were to do mischief, it might for 
the moment arrest trade; and that is the calamity which the City 
must avert. Hence, although not thoroughly trusting in the sta- 
bility of the Empire, the City professes to put trust in it, partly 
as an outward concession to his pretensions, and partly as a pre- 
text for its own servile acquiescence. 
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The people in the City must know as well as Ireneus, though 
few of them perhaps can state it so well, that those who desire 
war can always find a pretext ; and that Louis Napoleon, like his 
uncle, with the sounding profession of peace, no doubt contemplates 
its antithetical accompaniment. They must know, as well as our 
other correspondent, RK. G., that if Louis Napoleon should contract 
a loan in London, he would probably pay it by the repudiation of 
a general war. Still there is one resource for helpless incompe- 
tency—it is to shut the eyes. Many a sagacious creditor who has 
a spendthrift debtor continues to lend money even after he has 
lost faith in repayment, on the mere principle of acquiring present 
comfort by help of an absolute blindness to the future. So a very 
timid man, who sees an enemy approaching with threatening as- 
pect, obtains at least an instant’s comparative ease of mind by 
shutting his eyes to the shocking object. It is precisely by that 
process that the City acquires its present confidence in Louis Na- 
poleon. The only lens is, that he may be fed well, sleep well, 
and be kept in good humour. 

Treneeus remarks that “the habit of bearing arms,” which is 
the largest reliance for national self-defence, is wanting amongst 
us. It isso; for that reason we only named it alternatively; and 
we see a practical difficulty in the proposal to make good our lost 
time in that respect. Those who rely on blindness and silence 
will be in no mood to tolerate practice in the use of arms: arms 
make a noise. 


IMPERIAL REPRESENTATION OF THE COLONIES. 
Amone the ideas long before the public but newly assuming a place 
in general discussion, is that of a machinery to represent the Colo- 
nies in the Metropolis of the Empire. The extent of the dis- 
cussion gauges the general recognition of the want. Some years 
back, the subject was examined, almost exhaustively, in the pages 
of a periodical published at that time in our own office, the Colonial 
Gazette: it is now acommon topic in the journals of the empire, 
from the Australian papers to the Zimes itself ; and the Westminster 
Review contributes a useful essay inits current number. But the 
question is assuming a more practical shape. 

It has for some time been the practice for the Colonies to ap- 

int agents in this country: Mr. Roebuck has served Canada; 
Mr. Adderley has held an le brief for the Cape of Good 
Hope; and Mr. Fairbairn and Sir Andries Stockenstrom came over 
from the Cape on a special mission. 


The Australian Colonies are 
already represented by several residents in London. 





Certain of 
those residents have combined to form the Committee of Australian 
Colonists sitting at an office in the Poultry; and recently, we un- 
derstand, attempts have been made to extend that Committee, by 
obtaining a more comprehensive and combined representation of 
all the Colonies. There is no doubt that the Colonial representa- 
tives would derive a considerable increase of weight and influence 
from acting together; but something would still be wanting, if 
their combined representation did not originate, in some degree, 
under a legal sanction. 

The Colonies are admitting the want of such a machinery for 
the authoritative utterance of their views and wishes. The dele- 
gates who came over from the Cape were miserably disappointed 
by the very imperfect attention paid to them, especially at first. 
Dr. Lang’s parting letter to Lord Grey must be in every recollee- 
tion. Delegates from the West Indies have been wandering about 
in search of attention. In South Australia the press supplies an 
excellent illustration of the want for such a machinery. The 
Adelaide Observer criticizes Sir John Pakington’s first appearance 
as Colonial Minister before his constituents on reélection ; hails his 
show of good dispositions; but remarks that, being unacquainted 
with Colonial affairs, he may sin as much through ignorance as ill- 
will, and must therefore be at the mercy of the underlings in the 
Colonial Office. South Australian interests, observes our contempo- 
rary, are peculiarly perilled just now, and therefore a “or 
guard over them in the metropolis is Ps necessary. All this 
is most true; and the want could not be supplied without a repre- 
sentation under formal and legal sanction. 

A representation is needed which should be able to command the 
attention of the Minister for the time being. On the other hand, 
if the colonists knew that they were clectiug an agent for so im- 
portant a purpose, there is no doubt that they would exercise 
great care in the election, and thus a body would be formed pe- 
culiarly fitted to advise. The proposal of the Westminster Review 
is for a Consultative Chamber ; exactly the proposal towards which 
the discussion in the Colonial Gazette tended. A body with 
merely consultative faculties is open to some objection ; but the 
faculty of commanding attention to the setting forth of Colonial 
views would in itself be a power of no mean order. We can 
imagine the advice thus tendered to be, in some cases, so strong for 
the Ministerial mind that there would be an inclination to sup- 

ress it; but such a ge ought to be provided against. 

robably, if in the working the communication r wee the 
Minister should be found to be unsatisfactory, the Houses of Par- 
liament might find a mode of establishing a direct communication. 
Various modes already existing might furnish samples for such an 
intercourse : witnesses heard at the bar, Select Committees with 
power to call for witnesses and papers, members appointed to at- 
tend conferences between the two Sues are examples of different 
methods by which either House has the faculty of communicating 
with the outer world. If the discussions of the Consultative 
Chamber were public, and if the conclusions were formally pre- 
sented to the Imperial Parliament and the Executive Government, 
it would be impossible to treat such representations with slight. 








Should no such project as the establishment of a central repre- 
sentation be undertaken by the Ministry, probably the first step 
for a consultative body spontaneously elected by the colonists would 
be to consider the composition of a bill to be urged upon Parlia- 
ment for the formal sanction of the body. The very discussion of 
such a measure would be a political event. It would be an inci- 
dental advantage of a central representation, that the members 
would, ex facto, return to their own colonies with a personal dis- 
tinction derivable from the metropolitan service; and if that dis- 
tinction were sealed by the Crown with some titular dignity du- 
ring service and a higher dignity on return, as a matter of usage, 
—such dignity to be recognized in all parts of the empire, includ- 
ing the United Kingdom, and not to be that invidious thing mere 
“ local rank,”—more would be done to cement the allegiance of our 
Colonies than by many a more costly concession. The connexion 
with the Mother-country would be dear to the picked men of hon- 
ourable ambition; and it would be associated in the minds of all 
Colonial society with the most coveted local distinctions. Ally 
such distinctions with practical benefit to the Colonies, and the 
connexion would be made stronger than it ever has been since 
English colonies existed. 


THE ROYAL SPEECH. 

Parturiunt Ministers, et nascitur the customary Speech from the 
Throne. An able and much-in-earnest contemporary anticipates 
that Ministers will have rather a bad time of it, though he thinks 
they will manage to get through; and he sketches the outline of a 
Queen’s Speech which might pass muster. But when did he learn 
that the imaginative Chancellor of the Exchequer would be con- 
tent with passing muster? Not at all: this is bound to be the 
most striking speech from the Throne ever delivered ; and in sooth 
there are the materials for it. The Queen’s Speech has simply to 
record events according to the views which are well known to be 
those of the present Cabinet, and it will be not only — but, 
to use the common phrase, “ as interesting as a novel.” 

Her most gracious Ministers will naturally begin by expressing 
their satisfaction at meeting the new Parliament; a satisfaction 
redoubled by observing that their people have at the election nobly 
and overwhelmingly supported that policy which has for so many 
years been the policy of each successive Ministry for the time 
being, and which has resulted in so glorious a measure of pros- 
perity for the empire at large. 

Her Majesty will be advised to give her royal assurance that 
her present Ministers will be peculiarly enabled to continue that 
policy, not only because it originated with their own political an- 
cestors at an early period of our history, but because, by a happy 
combination of circumstances, they possess the confidence of the 
only section of their people hitherto opposed to freedom of com- 
merce with all the world. 

Justified in that course by the practical results of the commerce 
which they have assisted in emancipating, and among the most 
conspicuous results of which is the large influx of gold from Aus- 
tralia, her Majesty’s Ministers will lay before Parliament measures 
to complete that policy, by further alleviating the burdens on the 
shoulders of the people,—removing the special burdens from land, 
to lay them upon the wealthier classes of the community; remov- 
ing burdens that press upon capital, by extending the Income-tax 
to a wider range of incomes; and at the same time lightening the 
burden of taxes upon the labouring classes, by reposing them 
upon the land, 

The policy which more especially called her Majesty’s present 
advisers to the helm of state has been completely successful. No 
further inroads have been made by the Democracy during the pe- 
riod in which her Majesty’s Ministers remained unsupported by 
their Parliament ; under that policy, firmly but temperately sus- 
tained, the country has been restored to tranquillity ; and if a dis- 
tinguished statesman, not long since sitting at the ear of Eve, and 
inheriting a destiny of resistance to royal anthority, is still pur- 
suing undisguised machinations against Order and the Throne, 
there will be no ground for serious apprehension so long as her Ma- 
—_ present Ministers are supported by the confidence of their 
peopie. 

The recent high tides in her Majesty’s river Thames have given 
rise to apprehensions for the fulfilment of a prophecy by her Ma- 
jesty’s present prophet ; but that prophecy was only conditional, 
and her Majesty’s Ministers have taken measures to save society 
throughout their own term of office. 

The state of Ireland is more encouraging than it has been for a 
long series of years. The operation of measures promoted by her 
Majesty’s Ministers in relieving encumbered estates both from 
their a and their landlords, the emigration pro- 
moted by her Majesty’s subjects in North America, the wholesome 
compulsion of the potato, the moral effect of the Queen’s Colleges 
and National Education patronized by the present Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, and the measures taken to allay religious animosities so 
long prevailing in that country, are repaid by the gratitude of the 
Irish people; who, appreciating the munificence of the English 
Parliament, forbear to press a return of those gifts which that 
Parliament delicately made under the name of “advances.” 

The gentlemen of the House of Commons will be informed that 
the Estimates will be laid before them, and that they have been 
framed with the strictest economy consistent with a due regard to 
the efficiency of the public service. 

Notwithstanding the immense flow of gold from the Australian 
Colonies, her Majesty’s Ministers forbear to indulge their desire to 
send out proportionate streams of emigration to those countries. 
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It is deemed a preferable economy to continue the emigration of 
people to the United States, which is paid for by the relatives of 
the emigrants; and thus a saving of public money is effected. 
From all her Majesty’s Colonies the most mor + tertene assurances 
are received. The supplies of convict labour sent to Western Aus- 
tralia will extend their benefits to the neighbouring colonies; an 
extension of which the colonists are fully sensible. Measures have 
been taken to support the Caffre war, so as to sustain the reputa- 
tion of our arms in future years. The people of the West Indian 
Colonies, so peculiarly interested in questions of free trade or other- 
wise, repose a special confidence in her Majesty’s Ministers, and 
will no doubt follow the example of their agricultural brethren at 
home, in cheerfully sacrificing their peculiar views to the support 
of a Ministry whose continuance in office is compatible with 
those views, but so highly beneficial on some other grounds to her 
Majesty’s subjects in the West Indies. Jamaica, however, has ex- 
ressed a disposition to compromise her claim by accepting in lieu 
thereof a closer connexion with a prosperous neighbouring Repub- 
lic; an arrangement for which her Majesty's Ministers have not 
failed to afford due facilities. Canada os been tranquillized by 
the measure for restoring to the clergy those reserves of land 
which a previous Ministry had doomed to confiscation under 
popular clamour. New Brunswick and Nova Scotia have recog- 
nized the attention to their interests in the resolute protection of 
their fishing-grounds against the encroachments of foreign rivals. 
With Foreign Powers her Majesty continues to maintain the most 
friendly relations. Some difficulty arose, respecting fish, with the 
great American Republic ; but her Majesty is enabled to announce 
that it has been promptly settled on the principle of concession to 
the stronger compulsion ; and the spirit which is cager to give ample 
satisfaction on — urgency is correctly appreciated by her Ma- 
ally. 


jesty’s powerfu 4 
A neighbouring Potentate has recently succeeded in saving so- 
ciety in his own country: her Majesty’s Ministers necessarily feel 


the greatest sympathy with a policy and an achievement so like 
their own. 

Other Continental Powers continue to manifest the most amicable 
disposition towards her Majesty’s Ministers. If some sacrifices to 
maintain those propitious relations are demanded from British sub- 
jects travelling abroad, they will know how to make such sacrifices 
with a due regard to the safety of their country from hazardous 
aggressions. 

Various measures for the reform of abuses, as soon as they shall be 

roved to have the unanimous assent of a loyal people, are looming 
in the future. One measure will be introduced forthwith, to sum- 
mon the Convocation of her Majesty’s Clergy for the despatch of 
business. It is expected that a public discussion, between the 
Right Reverend Prelates of Oxford, Hereford, Manchester, Exe- 
ter, and other dioceses, and the various parties among the clergy 
whom they represent, will contribute to the solidity of the Church 
Establishment and the religious peace of the country. 

Her Majesty will commend her Parliament to their labours with 
a confident hope that, under her present Ministry, the session will 
be distinguished by unprecedented unanimity, debating be sub- 
dued to a decorous formula, and every proposal on the part of Go- 
vernment carried without a division. 





THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 

Ir is a public desire to erect a monument commemorating the na- 
tional esteem for the Duke of Wellington ; and having made up 
its mind that the thing should be done, the public is about to hold 
meetings to resolve to do so ; but how to do it is an open ques- 
tion, discussed hitherto without any penetrating insight into the 
core of such things. Lord Ingestre was prompt in suggesting a 
well-meant memento, to consist in improved dwellings and sani- 
tary reforms beneficial to the working classes, as a pleasing asso- 
ciation with the memory of a departed statesman. The Zimes re- 
torts somewhat too savagely on the enthusiastic youth, and burns 
him in Mr. Ruskin’s “ Lamp of Sacrifice.” If we have a memento 
to the Duke, says the Zimes, it must be simply a memento to the 
Duke, and a sacrifice to his manes, and not a new convenience 
for other purposes, commemorating him by a side-blow—like a 
pocket-handkerchief with a knot tied in the corner of it as a 
memorandum. 

The suggestion of a correspondent of our own, though it may 
fall under the ban of the same critic, because it happens to com- 
prise in itself a certain degree of utility, is not undeserving of at- 
tention. If we raise an immense sum of money,—as we probably 
shall, since the Duke was not only a very great conqueror, but a 
very rich man,—it becomes a serious question what to do with it 
most tastefully ? The rudest idea is to devote any very big sum 
to the construction of some very big personal memorial; a statue, 
for example, exceeding that which affronts Apsley House. But 
colossal statues have seldom been happy as works of art. Even 
John of Bologna fell into feebleness when he attempted to make 
the big man in the Grand Duke’s pleasure-garden near Florence. 
The Lamp of Sacrifice would hardly call upon us to throw a hun- 
dred or two hundred thousand pounds into the Thames; or to 
spend it in pearls to be dissolved in wine; or in any other way to 
Sweep it off the world. We must do something with it, and that 
something must of course be a thing of magnitude. The sug- 
gestion of our correspondent is, that the money should be devoted 
to the improvement of the Horse Guards and a portion of Parlia- 
ment Street and Whitehall, in the expectation that the remainder 
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soldiers. The Horse Guards is an ugly building ; it was the prin- 
cipal official abode of the departed hero; it would be a proper 
enough place on which to commemorate his actions in works of art. 
To cover both faces of it with such works, would consume a con- 
siderable sum of money. In many respects the suggestion is suit- 
able. It would associate the Duke with a very popular benefit to 
the Metropolis, yet it would not separate the memento from astrict 
association with his personal achievements and his professional life. 
If we were to add a suggestion of our own, it would be to complete 
the character of the tangible reminiscence by conferring on the 
newly-adorned tract of ground a monumental name: adorn the 
Horse Guards and Whitehall, open the great thoroughfare from 
Charing Cross into the Park, erect the Veteran Asylum in lieu of 
the Picture-gallery now facade to the Barracks, placing a really 
fine edifice on “the finest site in Europe,” and call the whole 
“The Wellington Monument.” 











NEWCASTLE ON SCHOOLS OF HANDICRAFT ART. 
Ir public men would speak out as the Duke of Newcastle did at 
Sheffield on Schools of Design, and would master the subject as he 
did, they might do great work in other fields besides those of utili- 
tarian art. There is a School of Design at Sheflield, as there is in 
many other towns; it is kept going by the zeal of persons who 
have promoted such institutions; but it maintains an imperfect 
and sickly existence. It is not fully valued on the spot, and there 
is a certain degree of insincerity in the plan of establishing such 
institutions upon a passive acquiescence without seeing that the 
be rendered efticient. If there is to be a school in Sheffield at all, 
—and undoubtedly a school of ornamental art is desirable where 
ornament forms so large a proportion of the staple industry,—it is 
a disgrace not to render that school efficient in all its parts. For 
a people jealous of centralization, it is degrading to be told that 
they receive 600/. a year of Government money, and have in the 
whole contributed only 200/. themselves. Government supplies 
and pays the teachers, but the people of Sheffield cannot furnish 
either rooms or books, or the proper instruments! The Duke 
of Newcastle told them this. He told it with the utmost 
directness; and yet his speech was so purely a statement of 
fact, so earnest in its manner, and so little reproachful to those 
who heard it, that it had all the effect of the harshest plain speak- 
ing while it must have ingratiated the friendshi of the people 
that heard it. Plain speaking of this kind, indeed, by presuming 
the right understanding and good feeling of the hearers, pays a 
compliment to their faculties, which is seldom lost if the speaker 
is sincere. The habit has gone very much out of use in public 
life, and we are glad to see the Duke of Newcastle so well engaged 
in restoring it. Often enough in Parliament, indeed, we hear men 
dealing censure here and there, but seldom is this censure con- 
veyed to accused persons face to face, in a spirit that solicits con- 
fession of the error for the practical advantage of the penitent. 

When the Duke po tel upon the necessity for cultivation, be- 
yond the mere training of the particular pupils,—when he showed 
that employers, purchasers, and the general public, must be 
trained to appreciate just taste, so that the demand may exist be- 
fore the supply can le called into full activity,—he stated that 
which is true both in commerce and art; and the truth 
which he made apparent to the Sheflield people, that arts 
have flourished most when nations haye flourished most, was 
a new fact for his audience, and was expressed with a new 
appositeness for the country at large. Art and luxury are com- 
monly regarded as companions ; but no mistake can be greater. In 
| Greece and Italy, pictorial and plastic art have flourished most at the 
| time of the most strenuous activity. The works of Phidias prove, by 
| their internal evidence, that he was dealing with models in a fine 
| state of vigour. Italy was never in a condition of greater strength 
than at the time when art arose from the degeneracy of the middle 

ages. <A perfect success in mastering the difliculties of art really 
demands physical strength in the artist, as well as intellectual 
energy ; and it is for that reason, perhaps, with some others, that 
art has flourished most when nations are strong, and that our town- 
bred populations find some difficulty in developing a full organic 
| power of that kind. Over-extended hours of toil have something 
| to do with this inaptness; and on the other hand, a thorough train- 
| ing in art, and right appreciation of the laws of beauty, would 
| tend to check that subservience to excessive toil to which commer- 
| cial lucre, or the predestination of political economy, subjects our 
| industrial classes. 

The training-schools should not merely produce better workmen, 
| they should introduce a more gencrous spirit along with the more 

beautiful work into the industrial occupations; they should in- 
| troduce an artistic — into utilitarian labour: and we have the 
| best guarantee for that moral regeneration when we see it upheld 
| by bold-spoken yet kindly-intellectual men like the Duke of New- 
castle. He is not chosen for Oxford University; but he is leading 
the working people of England in the struggles of a new path, 
with a hand of modest help peculiarly graceful and efficient. 


SELF-REFORM OF RAILWAYS. 
Tue railways are indulging just at present in such a superfluity of 
accidents, and are so ably iustrating the searching discussion on 
the subject in which the whole press and public are engaged, that 
practical conclusions cannot very long be deferred. When trains 
continue to encounter each other at crossings, almost as if by 
a preconcerted arrangement,—when all the newspapers are putting 
forth exactly those views as to the malice prepense of railway no- 











would be brought up by er ee improvements to a scale of 
corresponding magnificence ; with a further provision for veteran 


gligence which we have urged upon our readers for some months 
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past,—when the whole public is able to compare the theory with 
the practice,—it is quite clear that the rationale of railway acci- 
dents is established, both in doctrine and in rule-of-thumb, and 
that a people retaining any principles of common sense (which 





perhaps may be affirmed of the English public) will not very long | 


consent to a monopoly of railways by statute law, especially as 
the monopolists are exercising their rights so as to convert travelling 
into a gambling between life and death. Every man who reads a 
newspaper, or who travels by railways, thoroughly understands that 
he might travel well and safely without being impeded in his tra- 
velling and put to the risk of his life by those whom Parliament 
has made the possessors of the highways ; and knowing so much, he 
will not be very long before he makes up his mind to give his 
voice in favour of a plan which will secure a system of transit 
economical, regular, and safe. Still, we are inclined to believe the 
evil has not gone so far that railway companies might not, even at 


this eleventh hour, save themselves from the interference which | 


threatens them. 

Meetings of the different companies are held, and questions of 
amalgamation are mooted, without much progress. Deputations 
are appointed to negotiate particular terms of alliance, and they 
fail. It is evident that railway companies desire to bring their 
operations into a better combination, but that the several interests 


which each company represents adhere too distinctly to their own | 


artial view, and that these sectional negotiations are without suf- 
ficient motive power by their own compulsion. Railway directors, 
here and there, are resigning, in order to be out of the confusion : 
but the retirement of such managers as Mr. Glyn, a man 
capable and experienced, only helps to render the confusion 
eater. We have an able man, trusted by his constituents, with- 
awing from the council, and we are by no means sure that 
a better man will be put in his stead; on the contrary, the 
general feeling most obviously manifested is, that the managers 
of railway companies do not know what to do next. They see 
difficulty, but they cannot attain to the remedy. Possibly this 
might be managed if they were placed in a position to take a more 
comprehensive view of the domains now severally under their 
charge. We would suggest to them the example of the iron- 
masters in Staffordshire. There the interests are far less compli- 
cated, far less demanding codperative consultation; those men 
nevertheless do assemble, consult upon the general interests, 
come to some collective determination, and abide by it. They hold 
their meetings quarterly. We do not see any reason why people 
with an interest so distinct or with resources so available as rail- 
way managers should not adopt a similar course. It would at all 
events materially facilitate the probability of their retaining the 
management in their own hands, if they were to take such steps 
towards acquiring a collective conception of their own interests 
and the possibilities of their own management. In other words, 
they might hold a conference of representatives from all the rail- 
way companies, according to some plan of representation propor- 
tionate to property or beneficial interest. 
The first duty of such a conference would be, to survey the ac- 


tual state of the railway companies. It would find the railway | 


shareholders and managers collectively in occupation of the prin- 
cipal highways of the country without rivals. It would find the 
public, on whom their prosperity depends, excessively dissatisfied 
with the actual state of things; and it would find that dissatisfac- 
tion arisen to such a pitch as to threaten that the public will apply 
to the Legislature, and possibly even take the management cut of 
the hands of the directors. It might occur to such a conference, 
that it would be possible for themselves to make such arrange- 
ments as should anticipate and supersede that interference, by ren- 
dering it unnecessary. We believe that it would be easy so to do. 
Regarding the railway interest as a whole, such a conference 
would find it in possession of a vast fund, a vast stock, all the 
iron ways of the country, and the opportunity to supply the pub- 
lic demand for travelling. It coll have none but a future rival 
in the trade ; and if it were to satisfy the public customer, however 
moderately, it might exclude that rival for ever. The disposition 
to travel may be extended indefinitely ; but there is a point at 
which numbers may be conveyed at too great cost for the trans- 
action “to pay.” Trains may be sent after each other at com- 
paratively short intervals, if very great exactness be observed in 
arrival and departure, and if the telegraph be employed to notify the 
sing of trains at each station. Competition in railway traflic has 
itherto introduced confusion both into the rates of fares and into 
the timing of trains. In some lines, the rancour of competition ac- 
tually impedes the travelling of trains. A further source of dis- 
satisfaction to the public is the comfortless character of the ac- 
commodation in the carriages: the chief inducement to use the 
Jirst class is the desire for an exclusive species of carriage, com- 
paratively free from the rough company which finds its way into 
the second ; the company in the third-class being sometimes in- 
tolerable. But as that is the motive to the use of the first class, 
the studied discomfort of the second-class carriages, fallaciously 
intended to drive passengers into the payment of first-class fares, 
becomes a wanton infliction on the majority of railway travellers. 
As to the classification, a better might be effected, by keeping 
paupers and prisoners actually separated from the ordinary pas- 
sengers, and by admitting to each class of carriage only the bona 
fide payer of the fare belonging to the particular class. But im- 
proved regulations of this kind could be better carried out if 
they were adopted on all railways simultaneously, than if they 
‘were enforced on one alone. 
The conference then might very beneficially occupy itself by 
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considering the general regulations for assorting passengers; the 
rates of fares; the timing of trains, especially in reference to 
joint trains running successively on various lines, or meeting at 
junctions; and the nature of accommodation to be conceded. A 
further subject, the consideration of which might save much loss 
to railway companies, would be the distribution of new branches 
The saving of wasteful expenditure under that head alone might 
compensate the railway interest for all the cost or trouble of the 
conference. But we believe that one most useful duty which 
would come before the meeting would be, to arrange for future 
periodical meetings of the same body. Even if all railways were 
| not at first to join in the general alliance, those that did so would 
acquire a contidence from the public highly beneficial to their ex- 
chequer ; and others would in time fall in. 


TWO CAN PLAY AT FREEHOLD LAND VOTES. 
At last the Conservatives have entered the field as founders of 
Frechold Land Societies. It is only surprising that they haye 
suffered the Liberals to be so long in exclusive possession of the 
field, and to have established so many as a hundred such bodies 
without political competition. The largest has in three years pur- 
chased seventy-six estates, comprising 2500 acres, costing 400,000/., 
and conferring 11,000 votes on the shareholders of the society. 

The plan of Frechold Land Societies is recommended principall 
for three things,—as furnishing an excellent investment for sm 
savings; as securing to the humble capitalist that dignified species 
of property called “ real” ; and as securing the franchise to the in- 
| dividual, with an additional vote to his party. The plan originated 

amongst working men, and was Phen for their benefit ; but, as 
often happens with projects for the working classes, the benefits 
have in great part fallen to the middle class.) The movement, we 
suspect, has not added so much to the working-class franchise as 
| to the middle-class franchise; and from its slowness of operation, 
it is likely to disappoint the expectations of those who hope from 
| it any striking alteration in the character of the constituencies. 
Not many years after the Reform Bill, we remember hearing of 
a Conservative in a Northern county who was detected in build- 
ing four cottages with a view to the creation of as many votes. 
The party adverse to him surreptitiously built four votes in the 
same manner; they were in turn detected, and ultimately both 
| sides found that a race in yote-building was one in which neither 
| side could win. 
| This Freehold Land movement is a project of the same kind, on 
'a larger scale; though it has taken the Conservatives a longer 
| time to detect it. Not so long, indeed, as it took Captain Jewett 
| to discover the Lobos Islands, after his countrymen had been in 
| the habit of resorting to that nutritious group. Of course the 
| Conservatives will not consent to be beaten in the race. If they 
| have not the numbers of the working-classes, they have more 
| money; and if they have not the money of the middle-class Libe- 
rals, they have perhaps more extended preémption of landed pro- 
| perty. ‘They will make votes as the Liberals have made votes; 
| cottages of antagonistic opinions will deck the scene ; and no sooner 
will a tenement on Liberal foundation rise from the ground, than 
| its brother, founded on Conservative principles, will rise to coun- 
| teract it. The prospectus of the Conservative Land Society * shows 
that the Conservatives are at last moving, and intend to recover 
| their lee-way. There will therefore be an increase of the gross 
| number of votes; but perhaps neither arty will accomplish a rela- 
tive gain when all is done. Political principles are not likely to 
be materially affected by the gradual accretion of votes on both 
sides. Those who most manifestly and certainly profit by these 
undertakings are the members of the working staff—the secretaries 
and officers that get up the affair and receive the salaries, the 
surveyors that survey the land, the builders that build the cot- 
tages. or them the enterprise on either side is the field of a great 
trade. 

* “ The Conservative Land Society, enrolled under 4th and 7th William 
IV. cap. 32, as the Conservative Benefit Building Society, established for the 
purpose of aiding members of all classes in obtaining the county franchise. 
Shares 50/. each. Unlimited in number. No restriction on the number of 
shares held by one member. Entrance-fee, 2s. 6d. per share. Monthly pay- 
ments, 8s. per share. Interest on completed shares for payments in advance, 
3/. per cent. Honorary members—l/. 1s. annual subscription ; 10/. 10s, life 
subscription. ‘Temporary oflices, 14 New Boswell Court, Lincoln’s Inn.” 

















Wanner Ovrponr.—The Irish idea of using locomotive steam-engines 
as balistw to cast granite at the English, suggests to Mr. Radley of Leeds 
the announcement of a more terrible destructive ready to the hand of 
“‘the astute chemist.” Ie describes it with a relish— 

“T can prepare a liquid, a pint of which in a glass grenade shell, thrown 
through a barrack-window in the night, would silently extinguish the whole 
of its living inhabitants—or broken in the face of an advancing force, horse 
or foot matters not, with the wind in their teeth, must infallibly arrest their 
progress by death or paralysis; which effect would be equally well answered 
by throwing such shells of earthenware into bodies of soldiers, from which 
the most dire rout must inevitably follow. I refrain, for the sake of hu- 
wens mentioning for common perception the name of this terrible com- 
poun . 

“ Anch’io son pittore!””—we have chemists for England as well as Ire- 
land. Let us give up the ordinary “ national defences,” on one condition 
—that some great manufacturing chemist will contract to do for any i- 
vading army. A few gallons should suffice. Nor should the dissolved 
enemy be wasted: why not convert the whole mass to artificial guano? 
let the distressed agriculturist, 4 la Mechi, plough in “ the proud invader ” ; 
and leave the finish of the work to the “ French bread and biscuit baker. 
Thus we might nobly turn our swords to ploughshares, thus reconcile 
Cheap Bread and Protection. Thus prepared, we might cheerfully invite 
the French to take the field, and teach them to land with a vengeance. 
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DIXON’S LIFE OF BLAKE." 
Or English naval worthies after Nelson, Drake is perhaps the most | 
pe ularly famous; for he was, as Southey has remarked, the last | 
ei 





ro to whom something of a mythic character was attached: 
he was supposed to work by witchcraft. In solid estimation, | 
Blake probably ranks next to Nelson: in the judgment of a re- | 
mote posterity, which looks at men and events apart from the fear 
and yanity that agitate contemporaries, he may possibly take an 
equal place: he was opposed to greater commanders than Nel- | 
son ever encountered, and in his successful attacks upon land 
fortifications he developed a new principle of naval warfare. 

Blake, like Cromwell, is one of those rare examples where a 
man after reaching the maturity of middle age snatches distinction 

r saltum in a mode of life differing from all his previous ha- | 

its. He was born in August 1599. His own expressed yo- 
cation was towards learning; which his father, a man of some 
family and landed property, as well as an extensive merchant, gra- | 
tified by sending him to Oxford. Robert Blake remained at the | 
University for nine years ; applying himself to study, and | 
taking the degree of Master of Arts, but missing a Fellowship, 
either from ill luck, or from personal distaste to himself, and to his li- 
beral politics and strictly religious principles, both of which were 
early displayed. In his twenty-seventh year, Blake was recalled | 
home on account of the failing health and embarrassed circum- | 
stances of his father. Speculation had been the merchant’s bane; | 
and he soon died, leaving his widow and nine children to the care of | 
Robert. Over the next epoch of Blake’s career there would appear | 
to be some degree of obscurity; for he could hardly have educated | 
and placed the family on the wreck of the paternal fortunes with- 
out some additional source of income. Le this as it may, the Ox- | 
ford scholar, in the prime of manhood, at once applied himself to | 
the task imposed upon him, and settled down at Bridgewater, “ to 
do his duty in that state of life to which it had pleased God to call | 
him ” 


When Charles the First raised his standard at Nottingham in Au- | 
gust 1642, the future Admiral was still residing in thefamily house at | 
Bridgewater, in the position of a highly respectable resident of a | 
country town. The civil war at once called him into action ; and | 
every step of his career developed his extraordinary genius for affairs. | 
He was one of the first to raise a body of men in the neighbour- | 
hood by his own influence and exertions. At the siege of Bristol he 
commanded a post, and held it for more than twenty-four hours after 
Fiennes had surrendered the city ; when he successfully retired, on 
learning that the place had really fallen. Blake’s defence of Lyme 
against Prince Rupert’s brother, Maurice, with a large army, may 
fully vie with Clive’s celebrated defence of Arcot. His daring | 
seizure of Taunton, and the resolution with which he held it, was 
a remarkable example of instinctive strategy; for he placed | 
himself on the very centre of the Royalist line of route, 
interrupting their communications. His first important naval 
business was the difficult task of opposing the freebooting Princes 
Rupert and Maurice, who under a commission from Charles the 
Second were sweeping the seas as corsairs. Of practical seaman- 
ship Blake could know little or nothing; but it was the established 
custom in those days to intrust warlike operations at sea to land- 
officers ; and the theory still survives inour modern distinction of the | 
captain (or commander) who fights and the “ master” who sails the 
ship. But though he was fifty years old before he took the command 
of a vessel, Blake exhibited an intuitive perception of naval tactics. 
He blockaded Rupert in his head-quarters of Kinsale: when the 
Prince escaped him during the storms of coming winter, the Re- 
publican Admiral chased him from port to port with the vivacious 
activity of Nelson, till he drove the brother Princes to the West 
Indies, despoiled of nearly all their ships, and reduced to the des- 
= anion of buccaneers. Despite arock-bound coast, a 

gerous navigation, and a stormy sea, he forced the strongholds 
of the Royalists to surrender at Scilly and Jersey. He displayed 
the skill of a naval administrator, the zeal of a naval reformer at 
every opportunity, and may be said to have roughly fashioned the | 





modern naval system of Great Britain. When, two years after | 
his first appearance as a nautical commander, he encountered the | 
most renowned Dutch Admirals—Von Tromp, De Ruiter, and 
others—the Englishman displayed no want of seamanship. In 
two years more, he had by a series of desperate battles nearly 
destroyed the navy of Holland and compelled the Dutch to 
sue for peace. The remaining five years of his life were oc- 
cupied in the Mediterranean and the Spanish war. It is, from 
Anti-Papal feelings, about the best known part of his career. 
He compelled the Grand Duke of Tuscany to pay for his 
Seizure of English vessels, and the Pope for allowing their 
sale in his ports; he attacked Tunis, burned the pirate fleet under 
the guns of the castles, and terrified the rest of the piratical states 
mto submission. His crowning glory was the attack of Santa 
Cruz in Teneriffe. In spite of the castles commanding the entrance, 
and batteries erected along the shore of the harbour, and the Spanish 
treasure fleet ranged to support itself and them, Blake stood in, 
* burned, sank, and destroyed” every vessel, and withdrew with- 
out the loss of a ship and with that of very few men. The stanch- 
est Royalists admitted the greatness of the deed. Clarendon calls 
it “miraculous.” Heath says, “of all the desperate attempts that 
Were ever made in the world against an enemy by sea, this of noble 
* Robert Blake, Admiral and General at Sea. 





Based on Family and State Papers. 
Published by Chapman and Hall, 


| one to sight. 


comrades, now sobbing like little children, — up his soul to God. 


kings, his grave being near that of Henry the Seven 
body was exhumed after the Restoration. 


grave. 
| but in his case they could urge the plea of moral and . 
| The great usurper had been the chief cause of their father’s — death ; 
he had hunted them for years from land to land; he had shot 


Blake’s is not inferior to any.” Other writers, from Sir Philip 
Warwick downwards, have attributed Blake’s escape after the 
action to luek—to the change of wind, which enabled him to leaye 
the harbour: upon this Mr. Dixon remarks— 

**To these criticisms it would probably be a sufficient answer to say, that 
during his whole naval career the great Admiral never made a serious mis- 
take: even his unequal and disastrous encounter with Tromp in the Downs 
was defensible on political grounds. The best proof, however, that he could 
bring his fleet out of the harbour when its work was done, is the fact that 
he did bring it out; had it appeared to him desirable for the ships to remain 
at anchor under the castle guns, there is no reason to believe that they 
would have been unable to hold their position. Masters of the harbour for 
twelve hours, it would have been easy to remain masters for twelve days. 
Nor is it clear that the change of wind took place before the fleet quitted 
the bay, as accounts written on the spot represent that change as occurring 
after the muster in the offing ; when a speedy return to Spain, not an escape 
from Santa Cruz, figures as the great object of providential interposition.” 

This was Blake's last great exploit. It was late in life when he 
began to “suffer a sea change”; his exertions for eight or nine years 
had been incessant; his confinement to the ship great throughout 
the whole period, and long-continued towards its close. Naval 


| sanitary reform was reserved for Cook, and scurvy was then rife 


in all navies; Blake had not escaped it; his system was irritated 
by a wound a peer cured; and he was approaching sixty. 
Perhaps his mind might be disturbed by the affair of his favourite 
brother, Humphrey, who had gone to sea for the first time in com- 
mand of a ship, and was backward at Santa Cruz. The genial dis- 
position of Humphrey had made him a personal favourite, and the 
captains entreated that he might be sent home quietly : but Blake 
was inexorable. The Court was compelled to find him guilty; but 
they sent in a petition to the Admiral praying him to remit the 
sentence and allow the favourite to proceed to England in his own 
ship. This prayer was granted; but Blake appended to the docu- 
ment, “ He shall never be employed more.” 

The final business in which Blake was engaged*was the release 
of some captives of the Sallee rovers. That act of humanity done, 
the Admiral turned his_thoughts towards the home he was never 
to see. 

“This crowning act of a virtuous and honourable life accomplished, the 
dying Admiral turned his thoughts anxiously towards the green hills of his 
native land. The letter of Cromwell, the thanks of Parliament, the jewelled 
ring sent to him by an admiring country, all reached him together out at 
sea. These tokens of grateful remembrance caused him a profound emction. 
Without after-thought, without selfish impulse, he had served the Common- 
wealth day and night, earnestly, anxiously, and with rare devotion. Eng- 
land was grateful to her hero. With the letter of thanks from Cromwell a 
new set of instructions arrived, which allowed him to return with part 
of his fleet, leaving a squadron of some fifteen or twenty frigates to ride 
before the Bay of Cadiz and intercept its traders: with their usual deference 
to his judgment and experience, the Protector and Board of Admiralty left 
the appointment to the command entirely with him; and as his gallant 
friend Stayner was gone to England, where he received a knighthood and 
other well-won honours from the Government, he raised Captain Stoaks, the 
hero of Porto Ferino and a commander of rare promise, to the responsible 
position of his Vice-Admiral in the Spanish seas. 

* Hoisting his pennon on his old flag-ship the St. George, Blake saw for 
the last time the spires and cupolas, the masts and towers, before which he 
had kept his long and victorious vigils. When he put in for fresh water at 
Cascaes road he was very weak. ‘I beseech God to strengthen him,’ was 
the fervent prayer of the English resident at Lisbon, as he departed on the 
homeward voyage. While the ships rolled through the tempestuous waters 
of the Bay of Biscay, he grew every day worse and worse. Some gleams of 
the old spirit broke forth as they a the latitude of England. He 
inquired often and anxiously if the white cliffs were yet in sight. He 
longed to behold once more the swelling downs, the free cities, the goodly 
churches of his native land. But he was now dying beyond all doubt. 


| Many of his favourite officers silently and mournfully crowded round his 


bed, anxious to catch the last tones of a voice which had so often called 
them to glory and victory. Others stood at the poop and forecastle, eagerly 
examining every speck and line on the horizon, in hope of being first to 
catch the welcome glimpse of land. Though they were coming home 
crowned with laurels, gloom and pain were in every face. At Tost the 
Lizard was announced. Shortly afterwards the bold cliffs and bare hills of 
Cornwall loomed out grandly in the distance. But it was now too late for 
the dying hero. He had sent for the captains and other great officers of his 
fleet to bid them farewell; and while they were yet in his cabin, the un- 
dulating hills of Devonshire, glowing with the tints of early autumn, came 
full in view. As the ships rounded Rame Head, the spires and masts of Ply- 
mouth, the wooded heights of Mount Edgecombe, the low island of St. Ni- 
cholas, the rocky steeps at the Hoe, Mount Batten, the citadel, the many 
picturesque and familiar features of that magnificent harbour rose one by 
But the eyes which had so yearned to behold this scene 
once more were at that very instant closing in death, Foremost of the vic- 
torious squadron, the St. George rode with its precious burden into the 
Sound ; and just as it came into full view of the eager thousands crowding 
the beach, the pier-heads, the walls of the citadel, or darting in countless 
boats over the smooth waters between St. Nicholas and the docks, ready to 
catch the first glimpse of the hero of Santa Cruz, and salute him with a true 
English welcome, he, in his silent cabin, in the midst of his lion-hearted 
The 


‘‘ The mournful news soon spread through the fleet and in the town. 


melancholy enthusiasm of the people knew no bounds, and the national love 
and admiration expressed itself 

The day of his death the corpse was left untouched in its cabin, as somethi 
sacred; but next morning skilful embalmers were employed to open it ; 

in presence of all the great officers of the fleet and port the 1 
taken out and placed in an urn, to be buried in the great church in Ply- 
mouth. 
again and carried round by sea to Greenwich; where it lay in state several 
days, on the spot since consecrated to the noblest hospital for seamen in the 
world.” 


in the solemn splendour of his funeral rites, 


»wels were 


The body, embalmed and wrapped in lead, was then put on board 


He was carried thence with regal pomp to the sepulchres of 
; but his 
“To their eternal infamy, the Stuarts afterwards disturbed the hero’s 


It was a mean revenge in them to touch the bones of Cromwell; 
litical retribution. 
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faithful followers and confiscated their richest estates. But Blake had ever 
been for mild and moderate councils. He had opposed the late King’s trial. 
He had disapproved the usurpation. When he found the sword prevail 
against law and right, he abandoned politics, like Sidney, Vane, and other 
of his illustrious compeers, giving up his genius to the service of his country 
against its foreign enemies. Surely, after a life of the most eminent ser- 
vices, the ashes of such a man might have been allowed to rest in peace. 
The House of Lords, in their ardent zeal for the restored family, gave orders 
that the bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshawe should be dug out of 
their graves and treated with gross indignity ; but even these zealots did not 
deem it decent to include the remains of Blake in their order. That infamy 
was reserved for Charles himself. In cold blood, nearly seventeen months 
after his landing at Dover from the deck of the Naseby, a royal command 
was issued by this prince to tear open the unobtrusive vault, drag out the 
embalmed body, and cast it into a pit in the Abbey yard. Good men looked 
aghast at such an atrocity. But what could the paramour of Lucy Walters, 
Barbara Palmer, Kate Peg, and Moll Davies, know of the stern virtues of 
the illustrious sailor? What sympathy could a royal spendthrift have with 
the man who, after a life of great employments and the capture of uncounted 
millions, died no richer than he was Morn ? How could the prince who sold 
Dunkirk and begged a pension from Versailles, feel any regard for a man 
who had humbled the pride of Holland, Portugal, and Spain, who had laid 
the foundation of our lasting influence in the Mediterranean, and in eight 
years of success had made England the first maritime power in Europe ? 

* A hole was dug for the reception of these hallowed bones near the back- 
door of one of the prebendaries of Westminster; and the remains of Crom- 
well’s mother, of the gentle Lady Claypole, and of sturdy John Pym, were 
all ong, into the same pit. How lightly Englishmen should tread that 
ground!”’ 

Magnanimity is rarely the virtue of kings: the spite of Charles 
might originate in the defeat of Rupert, which had stopped his 
own supplies. 

In point of subject, Blake is the most favourable of Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon’s biographies; but it wants the novelty of Howard or of Penn, 
whose lives were popularly unwritten, whereas that of Blake has 
appeared in various forms. What Mr. Dixon’s individual exer- 

ons, prompted by the modern spirit of research, could do, it would 
appear has been done. He has visited Bridgewater, Taunton, &c., 

e scenes of the Admiral’s nativity and first warlike exploits; he 
states that he has successfully applied to the representatives of the fa- 
mily, has examined the most likely public records, explored the | 
British Museum, and perused the published works that bear upon 
the subject. By these means, he has collected a great many parti- 
culars; but those particulars refer to the public actions of the 
Admiral rather than to the personal life of the man, or they relate 
to archwological facts, or features of local landscape. . If Mr. 
Dixon has extracted all the really biographical matter from the 
authorities he has consulted, a fuller life of Blake is not likely to 
be attained; and he has done his best to give spirit and relief by 
pictures of contemporary manners, and a brief outline of the his- | 
tory of the time. His style is somewhat changed without being 
improved. Mr. Dixon has substituted for the artificial force an 
condensation of the platform, the showmanlike manner of an in- 
ferior school of rhetoric. 





| 


STIRLING’S CLOISTER LIFE OF CHARLES THE FIFTH.* 
THE more inquiring and critical character of the present age bids 
fair to disenchant history both of its fable and its romance, to the 
great loss of rhetoricians and rhetorical moralists. The supposed 
neglect of the Emperor Charles the Fifth during his retirement in 
the convent of Yuste has furnished a fruitful theme for reflections 
on the folly of resigning power and the shameless ingratitude of 
mankind. The story of his attention to mechanics (highly exag- 
gerated) has produced another well-known story illustrative of the 
tolerating spirit that was induced in the imperial mind by watch- 
ing in retirement the movements of watches. It turns out, that 
beyond an accidental absence of attendants on his first land- 
ing, and a delay on the part of Philip the Second to communicate 
his treaty with the Pope, because he feared his father would dis- 
approve of it, there is no foundation for the tale of neglect. He 
was consulted on every great occasion, and his opinion followed, as 
well by the Regent and Ministry of Spain as by his son Philip in 
Flanders; while, so far from the Emperor being in want of money, 
he had a strong box which in spite of hints he declined to open 
for the pressing financial wants of Spain, but directed an appli- 
cation to be made to churchmen for the needful. For the spirit of 
‘philosophical toleration ascribed to him, there are, unhappily, no 
grounds whatever. He was much more bigoted in the cloister 
than on the throne. What he regretted was, not that he had per- 
secuted, but that he had not persecuted more. 
of heretics broke out in Spain, he urged the Inquisition to greater 
promptitude than that body displayed, and wrote and spoke with 
the virulence of a bigot. 
* To the King (Philip) in Flanders he wrote in a similar strain, insisting 
on the necessity of vigour and severity. And as if the letter penned by the 


secretary were not sufficiently forcible and distinct, he added this postscript | 


in his own hand—‘ Son, the black business which has risen here has shocked 
me as much as you can think or suppose. You will see what I have written 
about it to your sister. It is essential that you write to her yourself, and 
that you take all the means in your power to cut out the root of the evil 
with rigour and rude handling. But since you are better disposed and will 
assist more warmly than I can say or wish, i will not enlarge further there- 
on. Your good father, Charles.’ 

“ After reading this letter and postscript, Philip wrote on the margin this 
memorandum of a reply for the guidance of his secretary—‘ To kiss his hands 
for what he has already ordered in this business, and to beg that he will 
earry it on, and [assure him] that the same shall be done here, and [that I 


will take care] to advise him of what has been done up to the present time.’ 
* * * * o * 


bas Durin, the progress of the hunt after heretics, Charles frequently con- 
versed with his confessor and the prior on the subject which lay so near his 
heart. So keen was his hatred of the very name of heresy, that he once re- 

* The Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. By William Stirling, Au 
thor of ‘* Annals of the Artists of Spain,” Published by Parker and Son. 


a 


ten writer was then known to have been no Catholic. In looking back on 
the early religious troubles of his reign, it was ever “his regret that he had 
not put Luther to death when he had him in his power. He had spared 
him, he said, on account of his pledged word; which, indeed, he would have 
been bound to respect in any case which concerned his own authorit 
but he now saw that he had greatly erred in preferring the obligation of 3 
promise to the higher duty of avenging u 
against God. Had Luther been removed, he conceived that the plague 
might have been stayed, but now it seemed to rage with ever-increasing 


When the pursuit | 


roved Regla [his confessor] for citing, in his presence, in proof of some in- 
ifferent topic, a passage from a book by one Juan Fero, because that forgot- 


y alone ; 


n that arch-heretic his offences 


Even when he knew he was on his deathbed, the same intole- 


rant spirit was uppermost. His codicil, executed within a fort- 
night of his death, contains a charge to Philip, “by his love and 
allegiance and by his hope of salvation, ‘ to take care that the he- 
reties were repressed and chastised with all publicity and rigour, 
as their faults deserved, without respect of persons, and without 
regard to any plea in their favour.’ ” 


The means by which Mr. Stirling has been able to throw a new 


light on the closing years of this great monarch have been, in part, 
a wider examination and a more critical weighing of published au- 


thorities. 
the Foreign Office at Paris, to which he obtained access 


The chief source of his knowledge is a manuscript in 
by an order 
of the President of the Republic, and the assistance of xu Drouyn 
de Lhuys, which it seems was necessary to get the order obeyed by 
“the unwilling officials of the archives.” This manuscript was com- 
piled by the late Don Thomas Gonzalez, Keeper of the Royal Ar- 
chives (of Spain) in the Castle of Simancas: its most valuable 
portion, as far as related to Mr. Stirling’s object, consisted 
- - - + “almost wholly of original letters, selected from the correspondence 
carried on between the courts at Valladolid and Bruxelles, and the retired Em- 
peror and his household, in the years 1556, 1557, and 1558. The principal 
writers are Philip the Second, the Infanta Juana, Princess of Brazil and Re- 
gent of Spain, Juan Vazquez de Molina, secretary of state, Francisco de 
Eraso, secretary to the King, and Don Garcia de Toledo, tutor to Don Carlos, 
the Emperor, Luis Quixada, Chamberlain to the Emperor, Martin de Gaztelu, 
his Secretary, William Van Male, his gentleman of the chamber, and Mathisio 
and Cornelio, his physicians. The thread of the narrative is supplied by 
Gonzalez, who has done his part with great judgment, permitting the story 
to be told as far as possible by the original actors in their own words.” 

The letters of the Chamberlain Quixada and the Secretary Gaz- 
telu are very frequent ; and contain minute particulars of the 
habits, health, and daily doings of the Emperor, as well as of the 
feelings and opinions of his attendants, most of whom neither 
liked the place nor the friars. 

From his own researches and the information of this valuable 
document Mr. Stirling has composed one of the most agreeable 
and interesting pieces of historical biography we have met with. 
The occupations, the opinions, the behaviour, and the amusements of 
the Emperor, are described with a fulness which brings his life and 
habits completely before the reader ; the account stopping well 
short of the over-detail which tires. The landscapes of Yuste 


' and its neighbourhood are described from personal inspection, as 


well as the present neglected and ruinous condition of the build- 
ing where one of the greatest of monarchs lived in sought privacy 
and breathed his last. The accommodations and furniture of the 
so-called palace, when Charles resided there, are painted chiefly 
from the business documents and inventories preserved by Gon- 
zalez. The changes of the weather, the visitations of sickness, 
and many other traits of the hourly comforts or discomforts which 
make up the sum of daily life, are presented from the private 
letters or gossipy official reports of chamberlain, secretary, and 


physician. Mr. Stirling has varied these domestic details by 
—— of public events, so far as they are necessary to under- 
stand the questions that engaged the attention of the Emperor, 


as well as by brief notices of the lives and characters of his at- 
tendants; all of whom, as may be supposed, were remarkable men. 
The whole of the book is animated by a lively pleasant manner, 
relieved by various knowledge illustrative of the subject, derived 
from extensive reading among authors who have treated of the 
man and the age. 

Nor is the subject itself without an interest, apart from that 
liberal curiosity which impels us to search into the habits and de- 
meanour of distinguished men. Pope has ascribed the Emperor's 
retirement to an “adust complexion.” The true cause seems to 
have been that which Charles himself assigned to the States of 
Flanders—his growing infirmities, which rendered him unequal 
to the labours of government. It is satisfactory to think that he 
enjoyed his retreat, so far as his broken health permitted. The 
pomps and vanities of sovereignty he had never cared for; of 
public business quite enough came to him to oceupy his mind 
with its habitual employment; and though his infirmities prevented 
any active sports, his natural tastes found amusement in gardening, 
music, and the arts; for he carried with him a choice collection 
of pictures and curiosities, as well as the Italian mechanician Tor- 
riano. His religion, no doubt, degenerated into a bigotry for which 
neither his age nor his education can furnish an excuse, any more 
than they can for Calvin; since other men in the same circum- 
stances were not actuated by the same atrocious spirit. His weak- 
ness was a love of good things, which prevailed over him all his 

| life, and, coupled with his labours of mind and body, undoubtedly 
shortened his days. Mr. Stirling thus describes his table. ‘ 
“In this matter of eating, as in many other habits, the Emperor was him- 
self a true Fleming. His early tendency to gout was increased by his i- 
dulgences at table, which generally far exceeded his feeble powers of diges- 
tion. Roger Ascham, standing ‘hard by the imperial table at the feast of 
Golden Fleece,’ watched with wonder the Emperor’s progress through ‘sod 
beef, roast mutton, baked hare,’ after which ‘he fed well of _a capon, 
drinking also, says the Fellow of St. John’s, ‘the best thatever I saw; be 
had bis head in the glass five times as long as any of them, and never drank 
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Jess than a good quart at once of Rhenish wine.’ Eating was now the only 

physical gratification which he could still enjoy, or was unable to resist. He 

continued, therefore, to dine to the last upon the rich dishes against which 
his ancient and trusty confessor, Cardinal Loaysa, had protested a quarter of 
a century before. The supply of his table was a main subject of the corre- 
spondence between the Mayordomo and the Secretary of State. The weekly 
courier from Valladolid to Lisbon was ordered to change his route, that he 
night bring, every Thursday, a provision of eels and other rich fish (pescado 
gruese) for Friday’s fast. There was a constant demand for anchovies, tunny, 
and other potted fish, and sometimes a complaint that the trouts of the 
country were too small; the olives, on the other hand, were too large, and 
the Emperor wished instead for olives of Perejon. One day, the Secretary 
of State was asked for some partridges from Gama, a place from whence the 
Emperor remembers that the Count of Osorno once sent him into Flanders 
some of the best partridges in the world. Another day, sausages were 
wanted, ‘of the kind which the Queen Juana, now in glory, used to pride 
herself in making in the Flemish fashion at Tordesillas,’ and for the receipt 
for which the Secretary is referred to the Marquis of Denia. Both orders 
were punctually executed. The sausages, although sent to a land supreme 
in that manufacture, gave great satisfaction. Of the partridges, the Em- 
peror _ that they used to be better; ordering, however, the remainder to 
be pickled. 

ethe Emperor’s weakness being generally known or soon discovered, 
dainties of all kinds were sent to him as presents. Mutton, pork, and game 
were the provisions most easily obtained at Xarandilla; but they were dear. 
The bread was indifferent, and nothing was good and abundant but chest- 
nuts, the staple food of the people. But in a very few days the castle larder 
wanted for nothing. One day the Count of Oropesa sent an offering of game ; 
another day a pair of fat calves arrived from the Archbishop of Zaragoza; 
the Archbishop of Toledo and the Duchess of Frias were constant and mag- 
nificent in their gifts of venison, fruit, and preserves; and supplies of all 
kinds came at regular intervals from Seville and from Portugal. 

“Luis Quixada, who knew the Emperor’s habits and constitution well, be- 
held with dismay these Jong trains of mules laden, as it were, with gout and 
bile. He never acknowledged the receipt of the good things from Valladolid 
without — some dismal forebodings of consequent mischief; and along 
with an order he sometimes conveyed a hint that it would be much better if 
no means were found of executing it. If the Emperor made a hearty meal 
without being the worse for it, the Mayordomo noted the fact with exulta- 
tion; and he remarked with complacency his Majesty’s fondness for plovers, 
which he considered harmless. 
monly exercised under protest; and he interposed between his master and 
an eel-pie, as, in other days, he would have thrown himself between the im- 
perial person and the point of a Moorish lance.” 

The stoic doctrine that we can call nothing our own of which 
Fortune can deprive us goes too far, unless its interpretation be 
narrowed to the popular meaning of the term; since health and 
sanity itself are dependent upon extrinsic circumstances. In re- 
verses of fortune, in broken health, and in declining years, we 
must, depend for relief from vacuity upon those tastes and habits 
we have cultivated in ourselves. Charles had such. His early 
education had been neglected, and he never had time to repair the 
neglect; but he loved and admired literature, and was fond of 
eloquence, especially of the pulpit. He also loved music, and was 
no mean connoisseur. 

“Music, ever one of the favourite pleasures of Charles, here also lent its 
charms to soothe the cares which followed him from the world, and the dys- 
pepsia from which he would not even try to escape. A little organ, of ex- 
quisite tone, was long kept at the Escorial, with the tradition that it had 
been the companion of his journies, and the solace of his evenings when en- 
camped before Tunis. The order of St. Jerome being desirous to gratify the 





3ut his office of purveyor was more com- | 


| and Tibetan ranges of the Himalaya. 


bishop of Toledo was just come to say that the Primate might be looked for 


immediately ; but it was now of no consequence when he arrived, as all hope. 
of the Emperor being able to attend to business was past Called to the 
sick room, 


the writer laid his a down, and resumed it in three-quarters of 
an hour. He wrote thus—‘ The doctors say the fever rises and his strength 
sinks. Ever since noon I have been keeping them from giving him extreme 
unction. They have been with me again to say it is time; but I have sent 
them to feel his pulse once more, and I will not allow the thing to be done 
until the necessity for it is quite plain. Thrice have they thus tried to bury 
him, as it were; and it goes to my very soul to see it.’ The course of the 
pen was once more checked. ‘I had written thus far, when the doctors 
came and urged me to make haste. We have therefore given his Majesty 
extreme unction. It seemed to me premature; but I yielded to the opinion 
of those who ought to know best. You will understand how I, who have 
served him thirty-seven years, feel at seeing him thus going. May God 
take him to heaven! But I say again, that, to my thinking, the end will 
not be tonight. God be with him, and with us all! The ceremony is just 
now over, nine at night, Monday, September 19th,’ ”’ 

The last day is still more minutely painted ; but the close of it 
must suffice for us. The Emperor’s favourite preacher had been 
holding forth in a consoling and laudatory strain, when Charles 
interrupted him. 

* At last the Emperor interposed, saying, ‘ The time is come: bring me 
the candles and the crucifix.’ These were cherished relics, which he had 
long kept in reserve for this supreme hour. The one was a taper from Our 
Lady’s shrine at Montserrat, the other a crucifix, of beautiful workmanship, 
which had been taken from the dead hand of his wife at Toledo, and whic. 
afterwards comforted the last moments of his son at the Escorial. Ie re- 
ceived them eagerly from the Archbishop, and taking one in each hand, for 
some moments he silently contemplated the figure of the Saviour, and then 
clasped it to his bosom. Those who stood nearest to his bed now heard him 
say quickly, as if replying to a call, ‘ Ya, voy, Sefior!’ (‘ Now, Lord, I 2 
As his strength failed his fingers relaxed their hold of the crucifix, whic 
the Primate therefore took and held it up before him. A few moments of 
death-wrestle between soul and body followed; after which, with his eyes 
fixed on the cross, and with a voice loud enough to be heard outside the 
room, he cried, ‘ Ay, Jesus!’ and expired.” 


THOMSON'S TRAVELS IN THE WESTERN HIMALAYA.® 


VisrBLe nature is the feature of these travels among the Western 
Dr. Thomson was the medi- 


' cal member of a mission sent to those regions in 1847 by Lord 


Hardinge, apparently for geographical purposes: he was associated 
with two scientific companions; they were attended by trains of 
native porters; and though population is scarce in those elevated 
regions, they mostly lodged in wes occasionally they reached 
towns or the monasteries of the Budhist priests, while Dr. Thom- 
son, after he had separated from his companions, was compelled to 
winter at Iskardo. Yet although he must have been brought into 
daily contact with men, and generally with strange men, the ac- 
count of his journies is most singularly bare of incident, or pic- 
tures of animated nature human or animal. Botany is his first 


' subject, the plants observed during the day’s march being fully 


taste of their guest, the general had reinforced the choir of Yuste with four- | 


teen or fifteen friars, chosen from the different monasteries under his sway, 
for their fine voices and musical skill. 
organ the Emperor took a lively interest ; and from the window of his bed- 
room his voice might often be heard to accompany the chant of the friars. 
His car never failed to detect a wrong note, and the mouth whence it came ; 
and he would frequently mention the name of the offender, with the addition 
of ‘hideputa bermejo,’ or some other epithet savouring more of the camp than 
the cloister. A singing-master from Plasencia being one day in the church, 
ventured to join in the service ; but he had not sung many bars before orders 
came down from the palace that the interloper should be silenced or turned 
out. Guerrero, a chapel-master of Seville, having composed and presented to 
the Emperor a book of masses and motets, one of the former was soon 
selected for performance at Yuste. When it was ended, the imperial critic 
remarked to his confessor that Guerrero was a cunning thief; and going over 
the piece, he pointed out the stolen passages, and named the masters whose 
works had suffered pillage.” 

He was likewise an observer of nature, and partial to what 
Bacon calls “ the purest of human pleasures.” 

_“The Emperor gave much of his leisure time and unemployed thought to 
his garden. He had ever been a lover of nature, and a cherisher of birds 
and flowers. In one of his campaigns, the story was told, that a swallow 
having built her nest and hatched her young upon his tent, he would not 
allow the tent to be struck when the army resumed its march, but left it 
standing for the sake of the mother and brood. From Tunis he is said to 
have brought not only the best of his laurels, but the pretty flower called the 
Indian pink ; sending it from the African shore to his gardens in Spain, 
whence, in time, it won its way into every cottage-garden in Europe. Yuste 
was a very paradise for these simple tastes and harmless pleasures. The Em- 
pene spent part of the summer in embellishing the ground immediately be- 
ow his windows: he raised a terrace, on which he placed a fountain, and 
laid out a parterre; and beneath it he formed a second parterre, planted like 
the first with flowers and orange-trees. Amongst his poultry were some In- 
dian fowls, sent him by the Bishop of Plasencia. He also caused a couple of 
fish-ponds to be formed with the water of the adjacent brook, and stored one of 
them with trout and the other with tench. It was evidently his wish to 
make himself comfortable in the retreat where he had a reasonable prospect 
of passing many years.” 

His death ‘is described with minuteness, day by day; and is a 
narrative of deep interest, forming in its peacefulness a striking 
contrast to that of many kings and conquerors. He was struck by 
his last illness on the 31st of August 1558, and at once felt it to 
be fatal. He lingered to the 20th of September; surrounded by 


attached servants, of whom the most devoted perhaps was his cham- 
berlain. An extract from the journal of the day before his death 
will illustrate Mr. Stirling’s manner and Quixada’s feelings. 

. “September 19th.—Mathisio announced that the hot and cold fits con- 
tinued with great violence, and that his pulse was getting feebler and feebler. 
Dr. Cornelio had been ill and feverish all yesterday, and was no better to- 
day. Ateight in the evening, Quixada wrote thata servant of the Arch- 





In the management of the choir and , 


‘briefly dismissed. 


enumerated ; his second is the general appearance of the country 
passed over; his third is geology and meteorology, the glaciers 
and snow-beds of the higher mountains receiving a good deal of 
attention. Anything beyond these three topics is casual, and 
The two most striking general descriptions 
occur at Iskardo; bearing testimony to the a of residence 
toa traveller. One relates to partridge sporting in the Himalaya. 

‘* T was invited by the Thannadar of Iskardo to be present at a hunting 
party, which he had arranged for the capture of the chakor or painted par- 
tridge, by surrounding a spot of ground, in which these birds are numerous, 
with a ring of men, who, approaching from all directions, gradually form a 
dense circle of perhaps a hundred yards in diameter. When the partridges 
are disturbed by a horseman in this enclosure, they naturally fly towards the 
living wall by which they are surrounded. Loud shouts, and the beating of 
drums and waving of caps and cloaks, turn them back, and they are driven 
from side to side, till at last, exhausted with fatigue, and stupid from the 
noise and confusion, they sink to the ground, and allow themselves to be 
caught by hand. The scene was avery striking one. The spot selected was 
a deep dell, full of rocks, but without trees. The sport, however, did not seem 
so successful as usual, six or eight birds only —. captured. The chakor 
is an extremely common bird in all parts of the valley of the Indus, and in- 
deed throughout Tibet. In winter, when the hills are covered with snow, 
they are to be found in great numbers close to the river, even in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the villages; and in general, when approached, 
they lie very close among the crevices of the stones.” 

This sketch of the agriculture is informing, and not without in- 
terest. 

“The return of spring set the whole population of the district to work in 
their fields; and both in Rondu and in the neighbourhood of Iskardo, I had an 
opportunity of seeing the mode in which the processes of agriculture are car- 
riedon. As soon as the ground is clear of snow, the manure, which has been 
accumulated during the preceding year, consisting of the contents of the cow- 
house and stable, mixed with every sort of refuse, is carried in small baskets 
to the fields, on which it is deposited in small heaps. It is then spread uni- 
formly over the surface by hand. Occasionally the field has had a previous 
ploughing, but it is more usually just in the state in which it had been left 
after the harvesting of the previous crop. i 

“ After the manure has been spread, it is ploughed into the land, The 
plough is usually drawn by a pair of bullocks, and is formed entirely of wood. 
the front part being blunted and hollow. The ploughshare, a sharp and hard 
piece of wood, is passed through the hollow, beyond which it projects several 
inches. This moveable piece of wood does the principal work, and is easily re- 

laced when it has sustained injury. After the ploughing, the seed is sown 
atoms, and the field is then harrowed. The harrow is a framework of wood, 
weighted with stones, but without spikes; or a heavy board, weighted; or 
occasionally only a thorny bush, with several large stones laid upon it. It is 
generally drawn by one man, who assists its action by breaking with his feet 
the clods which would otherwise be too bulky to be crushed by it. The har- 
rowing is repeated till the soil is reduced to a sufficient fineness ; an operation 
which is much facilitated by the dryness of the atmosphere. The field is 
then laid out into small square beds, for convenience of irrigation, and water 
is supplied to it at intervals throughout the summer.” 

* Western Himalaya and Tibet ; a Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains 
of Northern India, during the years 1847-8. By Thomas Thomson, M.D., F.L.5., 
Assistant-Surgeon Bengal Army. Published by ves and Co. 
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The bareness of the narrative as regards those objects which 
are necessary to give variety and interest to long descriptions of 
nature, is in a great measure owing to the fact that the volume 
is as it were a recast blue book. Dr. Thomson originally proposed 
the publication of his official report, but he was advised to change 
that form for the present volume. We think, however, that his 
genius rather inclines to the matter-of-fact ; for the most singular 
or stupendous scenery fails to excite him beyond a description, 
perfectly accurate, but rather tame. 

This peculiarity is of less consequence in Dr. Thomson’s work 
than it would have been among more common landscapes, from the 
overpowering character of the scenery through which he travelled. 
His route lay chiefly among the upper vallies of the Sutlej, the 
Indus, and their tributaries. The height at which he found him- 
self above the sea, varied from several thousand to upwards of 
eighteen thousand feet. In the vallies there were scenes of cul- 
tivation if not of beauty, and on the slopes of the mountains forest 
and varied vegetation; but stern and stupendous grandeur was 
the general characteristic, sometimes passing into overwhelming 
solitude and desolation. The impression of height and magnitude 
was in some degree the effect of knowledge or association ; the high- 
est mountains springing from a range or table-land higher than 
any other place on the globe except the Andes. The concomitant 
grandeur of magnitude might be owing in some degree to a similar 
cause, since the absolute greatness of those mighty masses cannot 
be taken in by human eyes. A similar remark applies to that offi- 
¢cina fluvium : no one has yet traced, or possibly ever will trace, the 

laciers that are shrouded in the recesses of Himalaya. But the 

esolation of their desert places, where man must subsist upon 
what he carries with him, and nothing of life is found save birds, 
or the travelling merchant greedy of gain, or the philosopher eager 
after knowledge, is absolute and overwhelming. This is an early 
meer the approach to the Parang pass, and the pass itself, in 
ongitude 78° and latitude about 324». 

“A stony ravine, elevated about 17,000 feet, was the place selected for our 
encampment. A small stream, supplied by a patch of snow a little way above, 
trickled down under the angular gravel. The ascent had been extremely 
fatiguing, because almost without intermission ; and we were glad of rest on 
reaching that elevation. During the day, however, I ascended a ridge of 
rugged rocks, which rose above our tents to a height of more than 500 feet, 
being desirous of ascertaining to what elevation I should find vegetation. 
An Alsine was common among the gravel, with two small plants which were 
not in a determinable state; and on the rocks, to the highest level to which 
I succeeded in ascending, (probably 17,600 feet,) the little Allardia continued 
to occur occasionally. The range afforded a good view of the mountains 
round. The range to the North, which we had still to cross, lay in a semicir- 
cle behind; to the East was the continuation of the ridge by which we as- 
cended; and a deep hollow lay to the West. Rugged rock everywhere met 
the view. The slates which alternated with the limestone were so very 
brittle that they everywhere formed piles of angular fragments, which filled 
all the hollows, and formed a sloping talus against every precipice. The view 
was one not to be forgotten, its desolation far surpassing any conception of 
waste and utter barrenness which I could have formed. 

“During the whole day I was never free from a dull headache, evidently 
caused by the greatelevation. Rest relieved it, but the least exertion brought 
it back again. It continued all evening, as long as I was awake, and still 
remained in the morning of the 8th, when I rose soon after daybreak to pre- 
pare for the journey. A few paces took us beyond the shingly ravine in 
which we had been encamped, and the remainder of the ascent was through- 
out over loose angular fragments, the débris of the cliffs on the right. Under 
the latter we passed, winding round the side of the semicircular bay, till we got 
toabout its centre, when the ascent became excessively steep and toilsome. ‘Ihe 
exertion of raising the body was very fatiguing, and the last few hundred 
yards were only accomplished after many pauses. A few large patches of 
snow lay in hollows along the road; but up to the very crest of the pass there 
was no trace of perpetual snow, nor even any continuous snow-bed. 

“The summit of the Parang is a narrow ridge, covered with large 
blocks of stone. To the North lay a large field of snow, sloping downward 
at avery gentle angle. In this direction the view was limited within two 
miles by steep rugged mountains, which closed in on both sides. To the 
right and left also, the pass was overlooked by ridges close at hand. The only 
direction in which a distant view was obtained was South, where the moun- 
tains beyond the Piti river were beautifully seen: from the great elevation 
at which we stood, their summits were every where in view ; their elevation was 
surprisingly uniform, and the whole range was capped with snow. ‘The moun- 
tains close at hand presented much the same appearance as I had seen from 
the rocks above our encampment the day before. 

‘IT reached the summit of the pass, which has an elevation of 18,500 feet, 
at a quarter before eight in the morning.” 

The most interesting passages in the book are those which relate 
to the glaciers, snow-beds, and their influence upon rivers. Dr. 
Thomson is here obliged to enter into more circumstantial particu- 
lars, and there is action in the evident movement and the visible 
dissolution of the mighty masses. This picture is from Sassar, lati- 
tude 35° longitude 772°. 

‘* When I had reached the surface of the glacier, the passage was not 
difficult. About a quarter of its width on each side was occupied by blocks of 
stone ; the centre was almost entirely ice, extremely irregular, and here and 
there a little fissured. The pathway, which was only marked by the footsteps of 
two men whom I had sent the day before to po he a place for crossing, at 
of a ridge of ice, at another descended into a 
deep hollow. At the time I crossed (about eleven a. m.) numerous streams 
of water had begun to flow in furrows on the surface of the ice. The whole 
width was close upon half a mile, and on the North side I ascended a steep 
moraine similar to that which I had previously descended. 

“ From the top of the bank on which the moraine rested, a second glacier 
came in sight at the distance of a mile. My exploring party reported that 
“7 had been unable to find a point at which this glacier could crossed, 
and as from the appearance of the mountains behind I felt certain that after 
crossing it I should only arrive at a third, I did not long persevere in trying 
to find a , but ded to its extremity, in order to see whether or 
not I could walk round it, as it did not appear to enter the water. At the 
bottom of the valley it — out in a fan-shaped manner to the width of at 
least a mile ; perhaps indeed much more, for as I failed in getting round it, 
I was unable to ascertain precisely. At its South-east corner, where it 
was nearly a hundred yards from the river, a considerable stream, white with 
suspended mud, was rushing out from beneath an arched vault of ice, even 


one time ascended to the to 
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before sunrise. To avoid fording thisicy stream, the margins of which were 
thickly frozen, I crossed with a good deal of difficulty an angle of the end 
of the glacier. On its surface I found several small moraines, which had 
sunk down into grooves ten or fifteen feet deep, and had therefore been jn. 
visible from outside. Further progress on the ice was stopped by cliffs which 
were not accessible without ladders, so that I had to descend to the bank 
of the Shayuk. I walked along between the ice and the river, till my ad- 
vance was stopped by the glacier fairly projecting into the water in such g 
manner that I could not see anything of what lay beyond. The icy wal} 
being quite inaccessible, I could not get upon the surface of the glacier to 
attempt to advance in that way; nor could I ford the river, which was very 
deep. 

The terminal cliff of the glacier varied in height from fifteen to thirty 
feet, and a talus of large stones lay in front, evidently deposited by it. In. 
deed, while I was there I saw several small stones which projected from the 
face of the cliff, drop out by the melting of the ice in which they were im. 
bedded. Many cavities were seen in the ice, from which large stones must 
have dropped out no longer ago than the day before, and the stones which 
corresponded in size to them were seen lying close at hand. Before I left the 
front of the glacier, the heat of the sun having become considerabie, rapid 
thaw had commenced ; rills of water trickled down its face in every direc. 
tion, and the sound of falling stones was to be heard on all sides. Now and 
then a report as loud as that of a cannon was heard, caused, as I supposed, 
by the fall of a very large boulder from one of the smaller glaciers, which 
stopped abruptly at the top of the high cliff of alluvium.” 








THE GOLDBEATER.* 

Tuk scene of this novel is laid in Flanders, during the wars that 
sprung from the religious persecutions of Philip the Second and 
the insolence of his officers. Public events, and the feelings that 
originate in rivalry of races, as well as in military contempt for 
trading pursuits, are all made use of by the author of Zhe Gold- 
beater to give variety to his persons and incident to his story, 
They are so far managed skilfully, that they are all used as acces- 
sories—the interest of the tale is not sacrificed to the history, but 
interwoven with it. 

The story itself rather exhibits the received romance idea of 
Spaniards, Dutchmen, soldiers, civilians, Philip of Spain, and the 
events of life, than displays any original knowledge of the age de- 
rived from truthful authorities, or a large conception of human 
nature. The incidents are not very probable; neither are they 
very new. The cast of thought, the style of discourse, the topics 
and even the turns of sarcasm when a patriotic trader and an 
“aristocrat” of an officer encounter with their tongues, or 
| the noble becomes affable in order to borrow money, are all of 
established convention, from the novel of the old Minerva Press 

to the tale of the just extinct Annual. The materials such as 
they are, however, are well wrought up. The story, though 
| rather complex, is clearly told; the narrative is distinct, rapid, and 
almost picturesque; the events and persons are interesting, sub- 
ject to the inevitable drawback of their conyentionalism ; poetical 
| justice is tolerably well distributed, and the conclusion is satisfy- 
| ing, as ending happily at last. The author of The Goldbeater 
| is a clever practised workman, though not entitled to rank asa 
genius or an artist. 
| The story extends over two generations; and its leading inci- 
| dent was probably suggested by Cymbeline. Paul Vanderwerf, a 
rich merchant of Brussels, marries in middle age a young Italian 
court beauty. Paul’s treacherous friend Monteuli, an officer of King 
Philip, attempts the honour of the young bride Julia; and being 
indignantly repulsed, renders Paul jealous of De Begnis, an old 
Italian friend of Julia. The consequence is, fighting, slaughter, 
and distress enough at the outset to furnish the catastrophe of 2 
tragedy. Paul fights and kills De Begnis; Montculi runs Paul 
through the body ; and the wounded man, rolling into the canal, 
on the banks of which the duel took place, seems not only “ kilt” 
but drowned; while Julia leaves home with a faithful attendant, 
and the first generation terminates. 

In the course of the next, Paul is transformed into the Gold- 
beater of Ghent, with a reputation for unlawful arts ; Montculi 
has become the Marquis del Guasto, high in the army; De Burgh, 
the hero of the story, the son of Paul and Julia, abandoned 
by his mother through necessity, and adopted by a townsman, 
is mysteriously favoured by Paul, placed by him in the army under 
Del Guasto, and becomes engaged in the wars of the period. He also 
rivals his commander in the favour of his unknown cousin Evelyn, 
the daughter of Adrian Vanderwerf, the patriot of Leyden. These 
are elements of variety in love and war, while the Goldbeater per- 
sonates revenge and the machinery to boot. He dogs Del Guasto 
for years, startling him in society by words apparently spoken by 
an “airy tongue”; he frightens him in the streets by a spect 
appearance ; in war he baflles the side Del Guasto espouses, and 
finally hunts him to death. Of these scenes, the following, where 
the Goldbeater first appears to the Marquis on his return from @ 
party, may be taken as a sample. 

“He mounted the low eminence on which {stands St. Gudule; and here 
the firmament above was clearer, the drifting clouds had passed by, and 
few tiny stars studded the open space, sparkling and glittering with a waver- 
ing, uncertain light, while the wind still blew in sharp, uncertain gusts. 
He turned, for a moment, with his back to the church, to arrange the folds 
of his cloak, which had been blown open; and as he rapidly wheeled round 
again to proceed, he was startled when he found aman, closely muffled, stand- 
ing by his side. His first impulse was to draw his sword; but the figure 
pointed onwards, without evincing any hostile intention ; and Del Guasto, at 
first alarmed, now merely retained his hand on his weapon, ready to draw it 
upon the first emergency. P . 

“ They proceeded together for some time in silence ; until Del Guasto, 
wearied by the presence of company he neither knew nor relished, ad- 
dressed his unknown companion—‘ What want you, friend? I have not, 
fancy, the honour of your acquaintance, and would most respectfully request 
the nature of your business, when you thus intrude upon my privacy. 

* The Goldbeater; a Novel. By the Author of “ The Blacksmith’s Daughter,” 
“ Mabel Carrington,” &c. &c. In three volumes. Published by Newby. 
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«Tis time enough, Marquis,’ replied his unknown companion, in a harsh, 
husky voice, whose indistinctness was increased by the folds of the stranger’s 
loak, tightly drawn round the lower parts of his face; yet Del Guasto 
th . sht he had heard those tones that night before; and he answered hotly, 
ttt mistake not, friend, this is the second time we have met this evening ; 

ud, by our Ladye! did I think I was right in my suspicion, 1 would pluck you 
9 os out your disguise, and see what manner of man you were without it.’ 
fron ‘Ah! perhaps so,’ Was the laconic reply. 

« ¢Po you doubt my ability or willingness to make good my word,’ re- 
torted Del Guasto with rising wrath. ‘Follow me, if your impertinence do 

t overtop your courage, and you will see my sword equal to my word.’ 
ms *No pe not a soldier. My weapons are not sword nor arquebuse.” 

‘“ ‘Some canting priest, then. You war with sin and temptation, Get 
vou to your home, knave, and do not disturb honester men.” . 

-"« ©You would not include the Marquis Del Guasto in that list. 

«“ ‘Now, by Virgin and saints! another word in that sticin,’ and Del Guasto 
stopped and stamped passionately, ‘be you priest or layman, though I stab no 
man in the dark, nor use a bravo’s stiletto, yet I'll cut you out from cloak 
and doublet and see who or what you are. 
~ « Jt would be a needless task for all you'd find under them; scarcely 
worth the trouble of loosening a button,’ replied the other, in low, hollow 
tones, that smote Del Guasto’s ear like words from anothe r world : “but if you 
must see your companion, you can do so under yonder lamp which protects 
by its light the Virgin and her « hild,’—and the figure pointed to a corner of 
the street, where a small lamp faintly illumined a recess formed by the side 
of a house and a portion of a jutting wall. 

“Del Guasto walked towards it. Ilis curiosity was raised by the man’s 
manner, and the mystery of his appearance; while his suspicions were also 
alarmed, for the language he had heard in the house of the ladies Van Hop- 


pen seemed covertly to be — at passages in his own life which he fan- | 


cied none living save himself knew. 

“ When they had reached the niche in which then stood the small group 
of statues, the light of the lamp, suspended from an iron arm in front of 
the Virgin, though feeble, from its position enabled the Marquis to see the 
figure of his companion more accurately than at first he had believed pos- 
sible. His countenance, however, remained still uncovered, and Del Guasto 
could only learn from his bearing that he was a tall stalwart-looking man. 

“*You would see your companion, Marquis?’ said the stranger in the 
same low hollow tones he had last used; and there was something in the 
scene, the place, the awe inspired by the hour, the feeling evoked by the re- 
ligious symbols, dimly exhibited by the ilickering light of the tiny lamp, that 
deeply impressed itself upon Del Guasto’s mind. 

**T must and will!’ he said angrily, striving to wrestle with the fear that 
was fast paralyzing his spirit. 

“* Yet,’ said the figure, solemnly, ‘it might have been better you had 
not seen me.’ 

“*Pshaw!’ exclaimed Del Guasto hastily. 

“* The water does not often surrender the dead, and the dead do not often 
visit the living,’ the figure replied slowly, while the Marquis felt his brow 
growing damp with a cold, clammy perspiration ; ‘ but see-——’ 

“*Go on, go on!’ exclaimed the Marquis, nervously clutching the wall to 
support him. 

“ * Look well and earnestly, then,’—and the figure raised his hat in one 
hand, and dropped the cloak from his shoulders with the other, while the 
light of the small lamp, hanging within a few inches of his head opposite 
to him, flashed over his countenance and figure, the former pale and worn 
like the hue of death. Del Guasto’s eyes became riveted on the face and 
person. * Do you know me, Marquis Del Guasto?’ 

“ The look of the Marquis remained fixed and settled. A terrible fascina- 
tion prevented him removing his eyes for a second from the pale countenance 
before him, while the cold sweat that had before moistened his brow now 
streamed down his cheeks, almost freezing his blood. ‘he figure remained 
immoveable, its look piercing and firm. Del Guasto strove to raise his hand 
and cover his eyes; but his will was impotent, his sinews unstrung; and 
there he stood opposed to this face and figure, gazing, trembling, his courage 
dissipated, and fear alone circling his heart, while the flame of the lamp 
seemed to change its colour, and burned with a bluish tint, as if it flickered 
over an open grave. The conscience of memory agonized Del Guasto. The 
statues appeared to move, the houses to go round, the place to change ; every- 
thing seemed to assume a different form, save the figure before him, and 
there was about that an unearthly glare, that paralyzed and shocked his 
senses, as its appearance called up reflections which length of time had par- 
tially removed. The figure at last made a motion as if towards him. 

“* Merciful God!’ he exclaimed, in an agony of terror, ‘save me, save me ! 
It is—it is F 

“ The light faded before his eyes, and, muttering some name to himself, he 
fell heavily upon the hard paved street. 

“* What prevents me,’ said the figure, ‘ from now driving my dagger 
home to his heart? But no. We must meet face to face ; he must feel him- 
self die, or my appetite would be only half appeased. If I strike now, I 
strike senseless carrion.’ 

“And, taking a long, anxious look at the face of the fallen man, he 
spurned the motionless mass with his foot, then drew his cloak closely round 
him, and turning the corner, departed in the direction he had come.” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books, 

_The activity of the publishing world is slackening a little after its late re- 
vival, though not more than might be expected from the time of year. Of 
the books reserved for consideration, the first and last explain themselves by 
their titles. Gdrgei’s “ Acts in Hungary” is rather late in its appearance to 
produce its full effect ; the greater Continental changes nearer home, and the 
present unsettled state of affairs, have almost banished any strong interest in 
the Hungarian revolution and the characters of its leaders. ‘The object of 
Mr. Ancell’s “Treatise on Tuberculosis’ is to show that tuberculosis is 
a disease in the blood itself; an opinion so probable that the bulky volume 
in which it is enforced recalls Thurlow’s exclamation when he was told of 








measure forced it upon her, although she herself was probably nothing loth 
to exhibit in fuller detail her implicit belief in the virtues as well as the in- 
nocence of that celebrated and unfortunate personage. There is the same 
deficiency of vigorous reasoning in the author, and the same feminine dis- 
position to make her conclusions follow her wishes, as in the Lives of the 
(Queens of England: the more eventful nature of Mary Stuart’s career, 
and the ample materials preserved, render the mere wardrobe and ceremo- 
nious details less prominent than in the other lives, but they are not neg- 
lected. The narrative has not reached the most important period of Mary's 
life ; the volume closing soon after the execution of Chastelar. } 

The Vicarage of Elwood; a Tale. By Emma Augusta Bridges. With 
Preface by the Reverend W. B. Flower, Incumbent of Kingskerswell, 
Devon, &e. 

[This tale is designed to illustrate the benefits of that species of confession 
and absolution which some Tractarian clergymen are endeavouring to intro- 
duce into the English Church, various other High Church practices or opin- 
ions being also inculcated. The objects are not very successfully attained ; 
the cases being too exaggerated and too unlike the common course of 
life to establish the writer's views, at the same time that they want the in- 
terest of real pictures even of juvenile life. The book is agreeably written, 
and in an earnest spirit. 

Reginald : illustrating the Times of Queen Elizabeth. By the Reverend 
W. Wickenden, B.A., Author of “* Adventures in Cireassia,” &e, 

[This story of the times of Good Queen Bess has much of the wildness of the 
elder school of romance, when the improbable—or, sooth to say, the impos- 
sible—was not scanned so closely as at present. Jteginald also has the better 
qualities of the old romance,—incident, movement, fluency, and spirit. It is 
the best of Mr. Wickenden’s prose tales. } 

The Sunday Picture-book. Mustrated with fifty Engravings. 

[A publication which reminds one of the old Bible books that preceded and 
contributed to the art of typography. The volume consists of fifty wood- 
cuts of scenes from the history of Christ, accompanied by the texts on 
the opposite page, with such slight alterations as may be necessary to adapt 
the Testament language to its new place. ] 


The appearance of a cheap collected edition of Mr. Dickens’s “ Christmas 
Books ”’ indicates the approach of winter ; the publishers being even more 
constant to times and seasons than the migrating animals. Of the two re- 
prints from Bishop Ken, “* The Approach to the Altar,” appears to have 
reached a second edition since “ Lent 1852." The Exposition of the Creed 
is introduced by an attack upon the Popish worship of images and the 
Virgin Mary ; the Romish opinions being compared with texts of Scripture 
in juxtaposition. This introduction is Anti-Papal enough ; but its spirit is 
Ifigh Chureh, if not Tractarian. The eighth edition of Mr. Snowball’s 
Trigonometry has been subjected to careful revision and improvement; the 
author has also added to it upwards of two hundred examples, “ taken prin- 
cipally from the questions set of late years in the public examinations of the 
University and of individual Colleges.” 

Christmas Books. By Charles Dickens. 

Approach to the Holy Altar. By Bishop Ken. From his “ Manual of 
Prayer,”’ and “ Practice of Divine Love.’’ Second edition. 

Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. By Bishop Ken. From his * Prae- 
tice of Divine Love.” 

The Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry ; with the Con- 
struction and Use of Tables of Logarithms, both of numbers and for 


angles. By J. C. Snowball, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. The eighth edition. 


PrRInt. 
Portrait of the late Duke of Wellington. 
engraved by C. E. Wagstaff. 
[The Duke is here presented sitting, in profile, with folded arms; but the 
head alone is made out with definiteness or prominence. We conclude that 
the work is among Haydon’s latest; the age indicated being not much less 
advanced than in the most recent portraits. We incline to think also that 
the likeness is an * ideal  one—Haydon’s embodiment of the Duke, not the 
result of immediate face-to-face observation in a given number of sittings. 
The action and expression are those of repose: the conqueror is resting on 
his laurels. There is some want, however, of strong individuality; and the 
face strikes us as rather too long and narrow. ] 
PAMPHLETS. 
A Sermon on the Demise ra the Duke of Wellington. 
A. F. Pettigrew, M.A., &e. 
The People’s Palace and the Religious World, &e. By a Layman. 
A Glance at the Causes and Effects of the Revolutions in France since 
1847. 
The First Report of the Society for Promoting Working Men's Associa- 
tions, Ke. 
Transactions of the Covperative League. 
Historical Account of the Fiars in Scotland, &c. 
By George Paterson, Esq., Advocate. 
The Repeal of the Land-tax Essential to an Equitable Adjustment of 
Taxation. 
Confusion worse Confounded ; or the Statutes at Large in 1852. By 
Graham Willmore, Esq., A.M., one of her Majesty’s Counsel, &c. 


Painted by B. R. Haydon; 


By the Reverend 


Part III., for October 1852. 
With an Appendix, 
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BIRTHS, 
On the 3d September, at Mussoorie, Bengal, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Wel- 
lesley, 11.M. Tenth Regiment, of a son. 
On the 13th October, in Wigmore Street, the Hon, Mrs. R. Lambert Baynes, of a 


son. 


On the 14th, at the Vicarage, Banbury, Oxon, the Wife of the Rev. William Wilson 


| jun., of a son. 


} 


the length of John Scott’s opening speech on the trial of Hardy, Horne | 


coke, &e. 

Ltevelations of Siberia. By a Banished Lady. Edited by Colonel Lach 
Szyrma, Author of “ Letters on Poland.” “In two volumes. 

My Life and Acts in Hungary in the Years 1848 and 1849, 
thur Gorgei. In two volumes. 

A Treatise on Tuberculosis, the Constitutional Origin of Consumption 
and Scrofula. By Henry Ancell, late Surgeon to the Western 
General Dispensary, &c. 

Unele Walter ; a Novel. By Mrs. Trollope, Author of “ Father 
Eustace.” In three volumes. 


By Ar- 


Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses connected with 
the Kegal Succession of Great Britain. By Agnes Strickland, Author 

_ of “ Lives of the Queens of England.” Volume III. 
[Miss Strickland has added another life to the countless biographies of Mary 
Queen of Scots already in existence. The requirements of her series in some 


On the 15th, in the College, Ely, the Wife of the Rev. B. Webb, Incumbent of 
Shean, Staffordshire, of a son. 

On the 16th, at Blythswood House, Renfrewshire, Mrs. Campbell, of Blythswood, 
ol a son. 

On the 16th, the Hon. Mrs. Henry Graves, of a son. 

On the 17th, in Hertford Street, Mayfair, the Lady Adelaide Cadogan, of a daughter, 

MAKRIAGES. 

On the 18th September, at St. Croix, West Indies, Francis R. Newton, Esq., fourth 
son of William Newton, Esq., of Elveden Hall, Suffolk, to Anna Louisa, second 
daughter of Major Gyllich, of St. Croix. 

On the Mth October, at Lough Crew Chureh, county of Meath, Captain Richard 
Blackwood Price, R.A., son of James Price, Esq., of Sainttield House, county of 
Down, to Anne Maria, younger daughter of the late Colcnel lt. F. Wade, C.B., of 


Ravenscroft, Cheshire. 
On the Mth, at Rothertield, Sussex, the Rev. George Antrobus, of St. John’s, 


| Withyham, to Harriet, seventh daughter of the Rev. Robert Gream, Rector of Rother- 


| 


field. 

On the 18th, at the British Embassy, Paris, Augusta Sophia, widow of the late 
James Hill Albony, of St. George’s Place, Hyde Park Corner, to Thomas Norton, 
Esq., barrister-at-law, some time Chief Justice of Newfoundland, 

On the 19th, at Leng Ditton, the Rev. J. P. Tomlinson, second surviving son of 
the late Vice-Admiral Tomlinson, to Emily Agnes, youngest daughter of the late 
Thomas Taylor, Esq., and the Lady Lucy Taylor. ; 

Onthe 19th, at St. Stephen's, near St. Alban's, Herts, Edward Hugessen Kaatch- 
bull-Hugessen, Esq., eldest son of the late Right Hon. Sir Edward Knatchbull, 
Bart., and the Dowager Lady Knatchbull, to Anna Maria Elizabeth, younger daugh- 
ter of the Rev, Marcus Southwell, 
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On the 19th, at Horstead, Norfolk, the Rev. Randall Burroughes, son of H. N. 
Burroughes, Esq., M.P., to the Hon. Emily Harbord, daughter of the late Lord 
Suffield. 

On the 20th, at Weston-under-Liziard, Staffordshire, Robert Clive, Esq., M.P., 
eldest son of the Hon. R. H. Clive, M.P., and Lady Harriet Clive, to the Lady Mary 
Bridgeman, youngest daughter of the Earl of Bradford. 


DEATHS. 

On the 29th July, accidentally drowned off Dewallia, Bombay Harbour, Lieute- 
nant A. Crawfurd, late of the Bombay Artillery, eldest son of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Crawfurd, formerly of the Madras Artillery. 

On the Ist October, at Gorey, Mr. John Webster, of Ballyrahan; in his 100th year. 

On the 9th, in King’s Terrace, Southsea, Henrietta Campbell, wife of Philip 
George Haymes, Esq., Captain R.N., and daughter of the late General Fletcher 
Campbell, of Salton and Boquhan, N.B. 

On the 12th, at Spa, Thomas Phillips Vokes, for upwards of thirty years Chief 
Magistrate of Police in Limerick and other counties; he was three times honoured 
by the thanks of the Government. 

On the l4th, at Brighton, Henry Angelo, Esq., of Upper Wimpole Street, Super- 
intendent of Sword Exercise to the Army; in his 72d year. 

On the lth, at Guernsey, Charles Bethell Codrington, Esq., second son of the late 
Sir C. B. Codrington, Bart., of Dodington, and brother of Sir C. William Codring- 
ton, Bart., M.P. for East Gloucestershire. 

On the 15th, at Hassop, the Right Hon. Francis Earl of Newburgh. J 

On the 16th, at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Mrs. Lonsdale, wife of the Bishop of Lich- 


field. 

On the 16th, at Kegworth, the Rev. Peter Fraser, Rector of that parish, and late 
Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 

On the 17th, in Kensington Park Villas, Edward Cowper, Esq., Professor of Manu- 
facturing Arts and Mechanics at King’s College, London ; in his 63d year. 

On the 17th, near Lymington, Hants, Captain Leonard Charles Rooke, R.N., 
youngest surviving son of the late Hon. Mr. Justice Rooke. 

On the 18th, at Hull, Caroline, relict of the late John Ewart, Esq., M.D.; in her 
91st year. 

Ou'the 18th, in Aberdeen Place, Maida Hill, Frances, relict of Jonathan Watson, 
Esq., late of Maida Hill West; in her 92d year. 
~ On the 19th, at Raby Place, Bath, Catherine, relict of the late Thomas Saxton, 
Esq., Leawood, Derbyshire; in her 94th year. 


7 wy 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, October 19. 

PartNersurrs Dissoivep.—W. and T. Walker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, drapers— 
Glasier and Co. Manchester, wholesale druggists; as far as regards A. Glasier— 
Wills and Manley, Totnes, surgeons—Cross and Wood, Heybridge, Essex, mer- 
chants—Adams and Co. Canal Road, Kingsland Road, wholesale feather-bed-manu- 
facturers —Gardner and Co. Barton-upon-Irwell, Lancashire, silk-dyers—Birkby and 
Hemingway, Birstal, manufacturers of flax—Reynolds and Sons, Liverpool, stock- 
brokers; as far as regards W. Reynolds—Robinson and Dunning, Great Driffield, 
Yorkshire, grocers—Stretton and Co. Burwell, near Newmarket, lime-burners— Bud- 
Ee and Miles, Llanhilleth, Monmouthshire, iron-founders—J. P. and J. G. Bryan, 

Jungerford Market Wharf, coal-merchants—Livesley and Hoare, Manchester, bob- 
bin-makers— Baxter and Co. Leicester, manufacturers of fancy hosiery—Cook and 
Newton, Manchester, heald-knitters—Lees and Hanson, Oldham, cotton-spinners ; 
as far as regards T. Oldham. 

Bankrvupts.—Ricuarp Tuomas Tusps, Holywell Street, Shoreditch, haberdasher, 
to surrender Nov. 2, Dec. 2: solicitor, Archer, Bloomsbury Street ; official assignee, 
Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—Wi..1am Austin, the Grove, Great Guildford Street, 
iron-founder, Nov. 2, Dec. 2: solicitor, Roston, Southampton Street, Strand; official 
assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—Aniatuar Brown WALL, Bishop’s Road, 
Bayswater, apothecary, Oct. 23, Dec. 4: solicitor, Orchard, Staple Inn ; official as- 
signee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Canotine Lez, Park Street, Oxford Street, 

er, Oct. 25, Dec. 4: solicitor, Scarman, Coleman Street; official assignee, Nichol- 
son, Basinghall Street —Joun BrimacombBe, Falmouth, wine-merchant, Oct. 26, Nov. 
23: solicitors, Taylor and Collisson, Great James Street, Bedford Row; Laidman, 
Exeter ; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter—Amon Lump Srocks, Huddersfield, draper, 
Nov. 4, 26: solicitors, Sale and Co. Manchester; Richardson and Gaunt, Leeds; 
Official assignee, Freeman, Leeds—Roprrt M‘Burnir, Wetherby, Yorkshire, grocer, 
Nov. 5, 26: solicitors, Hill and Mathews, St. Mary Axe; Barr and Nelson, Leeds; 
Official assignee, Freeman, Leeds—Tnomas Bett and Amurose Cuamp, Liverpool, 
rovision-dealers, Oct. 29, Nov. 19: solicitor, Dewhurst, Liverpool; official assignee, 
ird, Liverpool—WIttiAm Lowcock, Bootle, butcher, Oct. 29, Nov. 19: solicitor, 
Greatley, Liverpool; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool—Grorce Siru, Liverpool, 
tailor, Nov. 1, 28: solicitors, Duncan and Co, Liverpool; official assignee, Cazenove, 
Liverpool. 

Divivenps.—Nov. 11, Fagg, Grove Road, St. John’s Wood, apothecary—Nov. 6, 
James, Moorgate Street, merchant—Nov. 9, Mackellar and Hampson, Gresham 
Street, shawl-warehousemen—Nov. 23, Sleightholme, Scarborough, painter. 

Certiricates.—To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Nov. 10, Dalby, Hornsey Road, butcher—Noy. 10, Branson, Stratford, 
stationer—Nov. 10, Lee, Brooks Mews, Paddington, cab-proprietor— Novy. 10, Whit- 
taker, Park Place, Mile-end Road, draper—Nov. 10, Rutland, Luton, straw-bonnet- 
manufacturer—Nov. 10, Morris, Staple Street, Bermondsey, India-rubber-pavement- 
manufacturer—Nov. 9, Crocker, Wisbeach, sail-maker—Nov. 11, Carter, Ingram Court, 
Fenchurch Street, wine-merchant—Nov. 11, Holland, Portland Place, hennington, 
brewer—Nov. 11, Babb, Grosvenor Street West, Eaton Square, dress-maker—Nov. 
11, Darke and Porter, Hayfield Place, Mile-end Road, carpenters—Nov. 11, Davies, 
Liverpool, provision-merchant—Nov. 9, Shaw, Manchester, warehouseman—Novy. 20, 
Meek, Wolverhampton, victualler. 

Scorcu SequestRaTion.—Horsburg, Dundee, corn-merchant, Oct. 25, Nov. 15. 


Friday, October 22. 

Partyersnirs Dissorvep.—Rawnsley and Murvell, Halifax, milliners—Fletcher 
and Co. Liverpool, sail-makers—Parr and Co. Burslem, crate-makers—Harvey and 
Randall, Madeley, Shropshire, ironmongers—Sutherberry and Hickson—Faweett 
and Co. Kidderminster, carpet-manufacturers—Taylor and Manton, Canterbury, 
tea-dealers— Martin and Bowman, Oak Place, Battersea, tailors—Herman and Co. 
Allen Street, Goswell Street, manufacturers of leather goods for fancy stationers— 
Crawshaw and Watt, Salford, millwrights—Taylor and Burgess, Heston Norris, 
Lancashire, calico-manufacturers— Haslam and Sons, Preston, cotton-manufacturers 
—Gledhill and Armitage, Adwalton, Yorkshire, colliery-owners—Bruce and Green- 
ish, Manchester, potato-factors—T. and C. Fuller, fRichmond, farmers—W. and P. 
Blair, Glasgow, manufacturers—R. and J. Blackledge, Liverpool, flour-dealers. 

* Bayxrvrts.—Tuomas Meptey, Bermondsey Street, horse-hair-manufacturer, to 
surrender Nov. 2, Dec. 2: solicitor, Jones, Quality Court; official assignee, Bell, 
Coleman Street Buildings—James Oxiver, Liverpool, linen-draper, Nov. 5, 26: soli- 
citors, Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool—Tuomas 
Crook, Preston, manufacturer, Nov. 1, 25: solicitors, Withington and Co. and 
Faulkner, Manchester ; officialassignee, Lee, Manchester—Tuomas Youno, Hartle- 
pool, grocer, Nov. 1, Dec. 9: solicitors, Crosby and Compton, Church Court, Old 
Jewry; Wheldon, North Shields ; official assignee, Baker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 

Divipenps.—Nov. 12, Holmes, Regent Street, shawl-warehouseman—Nov. 13, 
Ashlin, Eastcheap, corn-factor—Nov. 13, Butt, Newcastle Place, Edgeware Road, 
laceman—Nov. 15, Bateman, Southampton Buildings, agent—Nov. 15, Molteno, 
Pall Mall, printseller—Nov. 15, Hunter, King William Street, Strand, merchant— 
Nov. 16, Boyce sen. Dover, hotelkeeper—Nov. 15, Berry, Greek Street, Soho, per- 
fumer—Nov. 13, Russell, Birmingham, merchant—Nov. 20, Gittins, Stanley, Staf- 
fordshire, grocer—Novy. 20, Thomas, Shrewsbury, grocer—N ov. 16, Dalton, Coventry, 
silk-dyer—Nov. 17, Ryder, Birmingham, jeweller—Nov. 15, Richards, Merthyr Tyd- 
vil, woollen-draper—Dec. 1, Williams and Co. Newport, Monmouthshlre, bankers— 
Nov. 13, Birley, Doncaster, grocer—Nov. 13, Ingham, Doncaster, grocer—Nov. 13, 
Swift, Stavely, Derbyshire, grocer—Nov. 23, 8. and G. Curson, Exeter, booksellers. 

CERTIFICATES.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Nov. 15, Mercer, Wootton-under- Edge, Gloucestershire, provision-dealer 
—Nov. 12, Jones, Liverpool, linen-draper— Nov. 23, Ford, Stokefleming, Devonshire, 
miller—Nov. 16, Mole, Birmingham, victualler. 

_ DECLARATIONS or Divipenps.—Gull and Wilson, Old Broad Street, brokers; first 
diy. of 1s. 8d.; and 1s. 2d. on the separate estate of Gull, Thursday next, and three 
subsequent Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street—Cook, Hedge Row, Islington, 

en-draper, final div. of 1}d. Thursday next, and three subsequent Thursdays ; 
Graham, Coleman Street—Heard, Woodbridge, brewer; first div. of 6d. Thursday 
next, and three subsequent Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street —Seymour, Sunder- 
Jand, linen-draper; third and final div. of = (in addition to 8s. previously declared, ) 
Oct. 23, or any subsequent Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Pearce and 
Thackray, Sunderland, timber-merchants ; first div. of 2s. 8d.; and first and final 
div. of 20s. on the separate estate of Thackray, Oct. 30, or any subsequent Saturday ; 











Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Davison, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, spirit- 

first div. of ls. 9d. Oct. 23, or any subsequent Suantiegt Wakley, Newenstenat 

Tyne—Hadaway, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer; first div. of 3s. 6d. Oct, 30 Pa na 

subsequent Saturday ; Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Vili 
Scorcn SEQUESTRATIONS.— Mathie, Kilmarnock, bookseller, Oct. 28, Noy. 18—Ra 

Edinburgh, woollen-draper, Oct. 28, Nov. 23— Wardlaw, Tillicoultry, manufacty e, 

Oct. 28, Nov. 18—Wilson and Co. Glasgow, hotpressers, Oct. 27, Nov. 18, - 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. | Monday. | Tuesday., Wednes., Thurs, Friday 





——————. 


































































































rl } 
B per Cent Consols .ccecococecscececesess| 100} | 100 100} 1003 | «(100 
Ditto for Account .... 1004 { 0 ; 1004 lod | ioot oe | 
3 per Cents Keduced 99},exd. 993 993 | 993 | 99 a 
34 per Cents .... 103jexd.; 1033 | 103 103 1035 | int 
Long Annuities . 5 } 64 6 6} | 6} 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent. 2 | 2205 | 993 
India Stock, 10} per Cent...... | 276 =| —— |} ;— 2754 
Exchequer Bills, |jd. per diem . ee % 7ipm. | 74 | | 5 pent 
India Bonds 3 per Cent.......ese+eeee+-| SS pm. , 83 83 = 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
5 p. Ct. 85§ =| | Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p. Ct 107 
Ap 93} || MEXICAN ..scccceccceceeesd — | 243 
2— a Mississippi _ | ann 
5=— 101 |) New York... _ ana 
6— 738 || Ohio. ° — oie 
6— —- | Pennsy 5 = 96 
5_— 105} |, PeFUVIAR. ccccccccccccecces i 103 
Pr 3-— 82 Portuguese — amen 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) . — 643 Ditto. «++ 3a— ome 
DItt0 ..cccccccecccscccccsd = 96 | Russian . 5 — 119 
French .. 3. — Sif. Ditto ..... 45 — 105} 
Ditto.... eee4} — | LOMf 50c. | Sardinian - a 97 
Indiana.. i — ( Spanish ..cceceses seeee _- 51h 
Illinois ....... tft — — Ditto New Deferred... — 254 
Louisiana (Sterling i— a Ditto ( Passive) ...... . 6} 
Maryland (Sterling). 5st — 9% ex d Venezuela ....... 4lk 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Baxas— 
Caledonian ....esecereceves 523 |) Australasian......+0. 58 exd 
Edinburgh and Glasg 75, =| ~~ British North Ame Sys 
Eastern Counties 11g | )~= Colonial ........ 16 
Great Northern . 794 | Commercial ef London... —_— 
Great South. and . $3 | London and Westminster 334 
Great Western ..... erecceecevers 95, |} London Joint Stock...... 19} 
Hull and Selby .. 1133 National of Ireland . _ 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . 85) | National Provincial. _ 
Lancaster and Carlisle ee 83 | Provincial of Lreland. 47} 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. 105 | Union of Australia, . 50 
London and Blackwall,.... onses 8 | Union of London......ececeee ra 
London and North-western ...... 19 | Minrs— 
SED sstenacennenens 5 763 | Brazilian Imperial ........ cumed 6 
North British . 36 Ditto (St. John del Rey).. sud 
Scottish Central, 85 ex d Cobre Copper ... a 
Soutn-eastern and 774 | Nouveau Mond seeeee a 
South-western ......... $y | MiIscELLANEOUs— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick, .. 70 | Australian Agricultural ........ 32 
York and North Midland ........ 52 | Canada ....ssee0s 50 
Docxs— | General Steam - 238 
East and West India,..........++ 168 Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 87 
London ........ owe ‘ 130 =| Royal Mail Steam........cecees 78} 
St. Katherine .......... evccccecs 97 | South Australian ..... evccevece 26 











BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the loth day of Oct. 1852. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued cosecececvecerers £35,052,305 Government Debt, ...0+0+++2++ £11,015,100 


Other Securities ....... 2,984 











Gold Coin and Bullion ... . 1,033,151 
| Silver Bullion, socercccccceceee 19,156 
£35,052 ,305 £35,052,305 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital .......... £14,553,000 Government Securitics, (in- 
Rest + 3,096,196 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,950,375 
1,1 














Public Deposits’. « 4,895,568 Other Securities, ...ececerecees , 187,06 
Other Deposits e - 13,107,431 NOtes ..cccccccce e 11,302,445 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,492,839 Gold and Silver Coin, 618,153 


£37,1418,034 £37 148,004 
* Including Exchequer, Savings-Banks, Commissioners of Nationa) Debt, & Dividend Accts. 
















BULLION, Per oz. | METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes£10210 ©0.. 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Purtugal Pieces 0 0 0 lron, Welsh Bars,.... 715 0.. 8 5 0 
New Dollars .......eeee0+ esecevese O 4119 | Lead, british Pig..... 18 0 0... @ 00 
Silver in Bars, Standard ...... esse O 5S 1h | Steel, Swedish Keg... 15 10 0.. 0 0 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. 22, 

4s. & & 8. &. s. | a. & 

Wheat, R.New 32to36 Rye... 30 to 32 Maple..... 32to 34 | Oats, Feed ,, 17to18 
Fine ....... 36—42 Barley .... 2 — 26 White. 48— 42 Fine .. 18-15 








Old ....... 38—42 |  Malting .. 30—31 Boilers 
White ..... 40—42 | Malt, Ord... 54—58 | Beans, Tic 
Fine ....... 42—50 | Fine ..... 58—60 Old ...0646 36—38 Potato ...0 24—25 


Indian Corn, 283—30 Fine ,, 2526 


WEEKLY AVERAGE, 
For the Week ending Oct. 16. 


Super. New. 44— 50 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. ' 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. | 


H 
| Peas, Hog ,. 30—31 








Wheat... 39s. 74. | Rye ......- 30s. 2¢.| Wheat ... 37s. 10d. | Rye.....2+.. 308, I 
‘ 6 Beans ...... 34 1 | Barley ..... 27 8 Beans oo & 1 
0 Peas ..eceee BO 4 | Oats 2.0000 18 0 Peas..... -. 30 4 








FLOUR. PROVISIONS, 
-per sack 43s. to 46s. ' Butter—Rest Fresh, Ils. 6d. per doz. 
0 Carlow, 4t. 0s, to 4/. 4s. per ewt. 
Bacon, Irish ......0++..per cwt. 538, to Sis. 


Town-made . 
Seconds ..... 
Essex and Suffolk 





, on board ship 37 
34 










Norfolk and Stockton .......... Cheese, Cheshire 
American ........ per barrel 18 Derby Plain ..... 
Camadian .....ecccereceeees Hams, York .....++- . 


Bread, 6d. to 74d. the 4b. loaf. Egws, French, per 120 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NewoaTe ano LEaDENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.” 
d, s  @ d 

























s. » & s .@ « & Smirurietp. 
Beef .. 2 6to3 Oto: 2 2% 3 4to3 10 Friday 
Mutton 3 0—3 4— 36—4 0—4 6 Beasts. 1,367 
Veal .. 2 8—3 2— 2 6—3 6—310° Sheep. 4,520 
Pork .. 3 0—3 8— 3 4—4 O—4 4 Calves. 326 coves 
Lamb... 0 0O—0 O0— eoee O O—O O—O O Pigs.re 390 rere dio 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 
Kent Pockets........ +++ 80s, to 90s. Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 154. to 15}¢. 
Choice ditto .. +» 90 — 130 Wether and Ewe...... oreeeeres - 13 — 15} 
Sussex ditto .. 74 — 80 Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 12 — © 
Farnham ditto. 0 — © |Fine Combing....... pewnenaeres +. log UG 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CuMBERLAND. SM(THFIEL®. WHuitecuartr. 
Hay, Good ...cccccccecece 788. 00 BBS. sececccesece 755. 00808. socccccrere 758. tO BU'e 
Inferior .. 60 —72 60 — 70 60 — 72 
NOW sees o-—- 0 o-oo 
Clover ..seseee 94 —100 75 — 95 
Wheat Straw ..cccccseeee 29 — 33 27 — 30 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil .. os percwt. £1 12 6 | fea, Souchong, fine,per Ib.. 0s. 94. to 1s. od, 
Retined .. os 4 6! Congou,fine..... asosose 8 G = 7 





0 Pekoe, flowery. ooo BBE = 6 O 
0} * In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per Ib. 
| Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt. 64s. to 95s, Od. 
Gvuod Ordinary ..... ecocese 42 — 488, On. 
Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 23s. 14. 
| West India Molasses...... 11s. 6d. to 13s, 64, 





Linseed Oil .. 
Linseed Oil-Cake .... 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 9d. 
Moulds (6d. per doz.discount) 5s. 9d. | 
Coals, Hetton.... 18s, Od. 
Tees.ccccccceccccccscecseoes 188. Od. 


























October 23, 1852.] 
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REAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
1853.—NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS, , 

fthe numerous applications from parties 

he yy omnes specimens of Manufacture expre ssiy for 
wish bition requesting an early decision on their applica 
= for space, the Committee hereby give notice that they 
tn” ecd immediately to consider all such applications, and 

bape ~— h space as may appear to them most ¢ onducive to 
> om aa interest of the FE. xhibition. Forms of application 
the — and any information required may be had at the 

for spaccomice of the Exhibition, Society of Arts, Adelphi, 

Strand. 

the General eles 

wamed R ONE Y, Secretary, 


Offices, 3, Upper Merrion gueet, Dublin. 


] IRMINGHAM CATTLE AND 





= 852.—The FOURTH GREAT 
POULTRY SHOW, 1852.—The \ - 
,ITION of FAT CATTLE, SHEEP, PIGS, 
ANNUAL EXHIBI PoULTR il 





kinds of DOMESTIC 
GLE SY rr ALL, BIRMINGHAM, on the lath, 15th, 
ize Lists, Certi- 
may be 


and the varOLE 
= y- a 17th of DecemBEs ne xt. The Pr 
} pe of Entry, = any further information, 
had from the Secre' 

CLOSE 0 on Saturpay, the 13th of Nov =xae R. 
a leatanan OHN MORGAN jun. Sec 
Offices—No. 2, rm. Buildings, Union Passage, H ir- 


ee en —— a 
= r  B » 
OCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE 
kK AMENDMENT OF THE LAW —A CONFERENCE will 
¢ be he’ la atthe Society's Rooms, 21, Regent Street,on Tvrspayr, 

baer 16th, Lord Brovenam, the President of the Socie ty, 
in the Chair, to consider the propriety of ASSIMILATING 
THE MERCANTILE LAWS OF ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
AND SCOTLAND. Deputations will attend from Dublin; 
Relfast, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Sets Manchester, Leeds, 
Hull, Bath, Bra Bradford, and other places 
GEORGE 


AS STRALIAN N ROYAL MAIL STEAM 


NY'S LINE OF TRON SCREW 











TENNANT, Clerk. 








s DNE roy at the CAPE OF GOOD 
HOPE, KING GEORGE'S SOUN D,ADEL. AIDE : and PORT 
PHILLIP. The following splendid steam-ships will be de- 
spatched on the undermentioned dates 
ADELAIDE, 1800 tons, 450 H.P., Commander G. R. Jack- 
son; from London, November 27th ; from D’lymouth, De- 





cember 3d. 
VICTORIA, 1800 tons, 450 HP., oom Ll pean See ary 28th, 
1853; from Plymouth, February ‘ 

These vessels have been built expressly a the Company, 

are most commodiously fitted, well ventilated, and in every 
way suited to the trade ; being of most approved models, and 
having large steam power, they are expected to be very rapid. 
The tables will be supplied on the most liberai scale. Each 
vessel will carry an experie urgeon. 

The RATES of PASSAGE to the Australian Colonics are in 
the first cabin from 70 guineas and upwards in the 4rst class, 
and 35 to 45 guineas in the second class, according to the ac 
commodation required. These rates are exclusive of wines, 
bdecr, or spirits, which can be obtained on board. These ships 
being constructed to carry freight as well as passenger 
very favourable opportunities for the shipment of goods ; 
which must be down and cleared at the East India Docks not 
later than two days previous to departure from London. 

For further particulars, and to engage freight or passs 
apply to the Company's Agent, WaLron jun. 
Gracec hurch h Street, L ondon. 


[SIZED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
/ ANCE COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament 
in 1834. No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London 

The distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 
others— 

Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible 
with security, and constructed t@ mect the various wants of 
Assurers, and every risk to which protection by Assurance can 
be extended, 

One-half the Life Premium for the first Five years may re- 
main on credit. 

Loans granted on approved Personal Security. 

Assured not restricted in their limits of travel, as in most 
other Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to 
another in decked vessels, without licence, and to Lritish 
North Ame ric f the United States, without 
y the ordinary notice to the 
ondon of the intended visit. 

Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of 
Premium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a 
real security. 

Prospectuses, and every ny heres may be obtained upon 
application to the Resident Directo 




















CHARLES 

























Under the especial | Patronage of h her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen and Field-Marshal his Royal Highness 
Albert, K.G. K.T. K.P. G.C.B. and G.C.M.G. 


. . + y > 
HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, 
and EAST — LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
stablished a.n. 1837, 
FOR GENE RAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 
13, Waterloo Place, London. 
Directors. 

Col. Sir Frederic Smith, M.P. K.H. F.R.S. R.E. Chairman, 
James Frederick Nugent Daniell, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Admiral of the Fleet the; Lt.-Gen. Edw. Wynyard, C.B. 
Right been Sir G. Cock- | Lieut.-Gen. Arnold, K.H. K.C. 

BB. Archibald Hair, Esq. M. 

Sir r Thomas Bradford, | Capt. William Lance 

G.O.B. GCM. Wm, Chard, Esq. Navy Agent. 
Lieut.-General Sir Hew D.| W yy: "Taylor, Esq. 

Ross, K.C.B. Deputy Adju- | Maj.-Gen. SirJno. Rolt, tc, RB. 


Prince 























E tant-General Rl. Artillery. | Maj. F otheby, CB FE. 1.C.8. 
be 3 Sie George Back, R.N. | Lt -€ Sir G. Pollock, G. C.B 
PI E.L.C.S. | Capt. William Cuppage, R.N 


Lie = “Ge n. Taylor, C.B. | Capt. Michael Quin, R.N. 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts and Co. 59, Strand, 
Physician—K. Lee, Esq. MD. F.K.S. 4, Saville Row. 
Connsel—J. Measure, Esq. 4, Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Garrard and James, 13, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall East. 

Actuary—John Finlaison, Esq. President of the Institute 
of Actuaries. 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every 
Profession and station in life, and for every part of the world, 
—— the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the 

pie .. 

The Kates of Premiums are constructed upon sound prin- 
ciples with reference to every Colony, and, by payment of a 
moderate addition to the Home Premium, in ease of increase 
of risk, persons assured in this office may change from one 
climate to another without forfeiting their policies. 

Pour-Firrus of the Paorrrs are divided among the Assured. 

Taste I. EXNIOrTs THE NECESSARY PREMIUMS FOR THE 
ASSURANCE oF 100/. ON A SINGLE LIFE. 
Annual Premi- Aanual Premi- 
For Seven um for the um for the 











Age. For One 





Year. Years. whole of life, whole of life, 
without profits, with Profits. 

» Bat 6a £s. d. £6. d. 
»>..014 9..016 6 eee 1 910 115 2 
20..017 7..019 7 11311 119 5 
S..2bi.wso., 118 7 243 
30..144..16 7 - 23n 299 
3 ..1 8 2..110 6... 210 6 216 6 
@..112 O..1m% 2. 218 3 345 
$6.16 9.6205, 393 315 7 
..3266..80 6... 633 499 
Osmo nea SOO woo 87S 
« 3 u 6 6 612 6 


i 5 
JOSEPH cant LIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 











‘ ‘i »« 
DVANTAGEOUS INVESTMENT.— 
One or Two Shares to be disposed of in an established and 
important INVENTION for the Manufacture of an Article of 
very large every-day demand. Price for each Share 1000. No 
liability to the Purchaser, and a large annual return is cer- 
tain. Address Mr, Murray, 11, St. Mary Abbott's Terrace, 
Kensington. 
Dp > , + 
STATUETTE OF THE EDINBURGH 
EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF THE DUKE OF WEL- 
LINGTON.—Agrecably to the suggestion of several distin- 
guished parties, Mr. Joun Sreett, R.S.A. Sculptor to her 
Majesty for Scotland, has undertaken to Execute and Publish 
a STATUETTE in BRONZE from the Colossal Bronze Eques- 
ue of the DUKE of WELLINGTON, which he has 
ently completed for E dinburgh, and would feel obliged by 
those who may wish to have copies of this Work intimating 
their intention as soon as possible, in order that the requisite 
arrangements may be made. 
7, Randolph Plac e, Edinburgh, October 1852. 
o TI , . rar 
][®41,4 ND SON’S EIDER DOWN 
UILTS are made in three varieties—The Bordered 
Quilt, the Plain Quilt, and the Duvet. The Bordered Quilt 
is in the usual form of bed-quilts, and is a most elegant and 
luxurious article. The Plain Quilt is smaller, and is useful 
as an extra covering 0: the bed, as a wrapper in the carriage, 
or onthe couch, The Duvet i loose case filled with Eider 
Down, as in general use on the Continent. 
Lists of Prices and Sizes sent free by post, on application to 
Heatand Son's Bedding Factory, 196, Tottenham Court Road. 


GILVER PLATE, New and Second- 
W hand.—T. ¢ 0X SAVORY and Co.'s Pamphlet of Prices, 
y be had gratis, or will be sent post-free if 

The contents are the prices, 
and second-hand Silver Sy as 
nd Tea and Coffee Services, 
and the electro silver 
Cornhill, 
































with outlines, ma 
applied for by a paid letter. 
weights, and patterns of new 
and Forks; new and second-h 
Waiters, Silver-edged Plated Goods, 
plated Spoons and Forks.—T. Cox Savory and Co. 47, 
(seven doors from Gracechurch Street, London. 


. . " - 
AMPS OF ALL SORTS AND PAT- 

4 TERNS.—The largest as well as the choicest assort- 
ment in existence of PALMER'S MAGNUM and other lamps ; 
CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR, and MODERATEUR 
LAMPS, with all the latest Improvements, and of the newest 
and most recherché patterns, in ormolu, Bohemian d plain 
glass, or papier maché, is at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S; and 
they are arranged in one large room, so that the patterns, 





























sizes, and sorts can be instantly selec . 
WIL 1 IAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted 






y of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
E including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and 

Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads,) so arranged and 
issified that purchase rs may casily and at once make their 
selections. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article nut approved of. 

39, OXFORD STREBRT, corner of Newman Street); Nos 
land 2, NEWMAN STREET; and 4and5, PERRY'S PLACE 


. , . eh ‘Tr , why 
NEW AND CHEERFUL REGISTER 
a STOVE.—In the construction of the BURTON REGIS- 
TER STOVE, it was the first care of the inventor, Wittias 8. 
Berron, to avail himself of the most valued of modern im- 
provements in the art of heating, and secondly, so to modify 
and alter the receptacle for the coals as at once to obtain the 
simplest and most perfect combustion ; after a long series of 
experiments, he has, by the substitution of a graceful form of 
shell for the present clumsy and ill-adapted bars, succeeded in 
producing a stove which for soft and brilliant light, as wellas 
purity and quantity of heat, is far beyond his most sanguine 
expectations, while for cleanliness and cheerfulness it is ut- 
terly unapproachable. Price frow s. to 154. To be seen in 
use daily in his show-rooms, where also are to be seen, 


a 2 -IN spa 
5 0 STOVES and 325 FENDERS, 
») exclusive of reserved stock,) all differin pat- 
oon rn, forming the largest assortment ever collected together. 
They are marked in plain figures, and at prices proportionate 
with those that have tended to make his establishment the 
most distinguished in this country. Bright stoves, with 
bronzed ornaments and 2 sets of bars, 2/. lis. to 5/. 10s. ; ditto 
with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars 10s. to 12/ 
12s.; bronzed fenders complete, with stan from 7s. to 
3l.; steel fenders, from 2/. 15 
ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 7/. 7s.; fire-irons, from 1s. 9d. the 
set to 4/. 4s. Sylvester and all other patent stoves, with ra 
diating hearth plates; and kitchen ranges, which he is ena- 
bled to sell at these very reduced charges, 
First—From the frequency and extent of his purchases: and 
Secondly—From those purchases being made exclusively for 
cash 













































WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW. 
ROOMS, (all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 





MONGERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plate nd Ja- 
panned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, so ar d and 
classified that purchasers may easily and at once make their 
selections, 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STRE (corner of Newman Street) ; Nos. 
1 and 2, NEWMAN STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY'S 

‘BE. 


PLAC 
, > , , , . 

HE first TOOTH-POWDER extant, 
both as to cleanliness in using and effectually realizing 
beautiful teeth, is ROW LAND'S ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifrice, 
now universally appreciated as possessing renovating qualitics 
unequalled by any dentifrice of the age. As an anti-scorbutic 
it totally ejects defect, and renders the teeth and gums im- 
pervious to decay ; it bestows a radiant whiteness on the ena- 
mel, accompanied by a beautiful polish ; eradicates tartar and 
concretion, removes spots of incipient decay, renders the gums 
firm and red, fixes loose teeth firmly in their sockets, and 
above all is distinguished for its aromatic influence in giving 
sweetness to the breath. Caution—The words “ Rowlands’ 
Odonto" are on the label, and “ A. Rowland and Son, jat- 
ton Garden,” engraved on the Government mp, whic h is 
affixed on cach box. Sold by them, and by Chemists and Per- 


fumers 
Ds EFORD'S PURE FLULD MAG- 
NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious, 
Prepared by Dinnerornp and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse- 
Belts, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect - 
ab le Chemists throughout the empire. 
| fPOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 
PILLS FOR THE CURE OF WOUNDS IN THE 
.EG.—Extract of a letter from Mrs, Simpson, of Bramley, near 
Leeds, dated October 16, 1852. To Professor Holloway, Sir— 
I was aftiicted for eighteen months with a very bad leg, in 
which there were three deep wounds. I tried all kinds of 
remedies, and was under the care, of different surgeons here 
and at Leeds, but derived no benefit from their treatment. I 
was at length advised to resort to your Ointment and Pills ; 
and I am happy to say, that by the use of these valuable medi- 
cines, my leg is completely cured, and as sound as ever it was, 
Seld by all Druggists, and at Professor Hottowar's Establish- 
ment, 244, Strand, London. 








The 
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. to 6l.; ditto, with rich ormolu | 


hair Gloves and | 


> TLE r 
UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—ALL 

THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had in succession 
from this Library by every Subscriber of Mi. ls. per An- 
num, and by all First-class Country Subscribers of 2/. us. and 
upwards. For Prospectuses apply to CHARLES EDWARD 
MUDTE, 510, New Oxford Street. 


YP Pe a _ y > 
| ETTSS PATENT BRANDY.—The 
highest medical authorities recommend brandy and 
water as the best customary beverage, and particularly as an 
efficient preventive of diarrhaatic complaints at this sea- 
son. They equally concur in preferring KETTS'S PATEN? 
BRANDY, as the purest and most wholesome. It is un- 
equalled for preserving fruits, home-made wines,&c. Sold 
throughout the kingdom, by respectable Wine and Spirit Mer- 
chants, in glass bottles protected by the Patent Metallic Cap- 
sules, and at the Distillery, 7, Smithfield Bars, in dozens, 
bottles and cases included, at 18s. per gallon ; or in stone 
jars of 2 gallons and upwards, at 16s. per gallon, pale or 
coloured, J.T. Berrs and Co. French Brandy Distillery, 7, 
Smithtield Bars, St. John Street. 
DR. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE AND 


GLOVER.—The circulation given to a statement tending 
- invalidate the expression of Dr. Glover's opinion in favour 
of Pale Ale, compels Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS to connect 
this remarkable distribution of a calumny with other insi- 
dious attachs upon their firm which they have reason to know 
proceed from an unworthy and unneighbourly jealousy. 

Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS, in reply, deem it their best 

ourse to adopt the si e of conduct as in the case of the si- 
ain perversion and mutilation of BARON LIEBIG'S mean- 
ing, so indignantly repudiated by that eminent man himeelf. 
They publish, therefore, without abridgment, the letter they 
received from Dr. Glover (having his permission to do 80) ; 
letter the more valuable because it was not intended for pub- 
lication, and is an unpremeditated evidence of that learned 
Chemist's just appreciation of Pale Ale. 

DR. GLOVER TO MR. ALLSOPP. 
“ Neweastle Tyne, April 11. 

“Sin—It was not my intention, in writing the hasty note 
to ‘ The Lancet,’ to cast any reflections upon, or to implicate 
in any way, respectable brewers of pale ale. 

“ When I first saw the statement about the alleged use of 
strychnine in bittering ale, I looked upon the assertion as in- 
credible, both on account of the price of the drug and the 
symptoms it would create; but on experiment, I found that 
strychnine possesses such wonderful bitterness, that it might 
perhaps be used as an aps CVANT, at least by UNPRINCIPLED PER-~ 

sons. In short, my object was simply toshow thatthe thing 
wus not altoge ther so impossible as it appeared at first sight to 
be 

“ My opinion is, that hops should not enjoy the exclusive 
privilege of being used for bittering beer: but I do not pre- 
tend to discuss the point with practical men. 

“ I know there are bitters which might be used beneficially, 
in a medical point of view. 

“ With regard to analyzing your beer, my time is taken up, 
so far as analyzing and chemistry are concerned, with two 
| kinds of inquiries—Ist, those which are purely scientific ; and 
| 2d, those which are profitable. If you wish me, in the latter 
capacity, to analyze and report on your beer, I, of course, can 
have no objection. 

“ I have to prepare for an absence of three or four days to- 
morrow, and so beg you to excuse me replying to the letter 
of Mr. Bottinger, for which I am much obliged.— Yours, &c. 

“HH. Allsopp, Esq. Signed RK. M. GLOVER. 

“ P.S.—I presi » you will hardly expect me to write to the 
Lancet. Mowever, I shall be at bome on Thursday evening, 
and most assuredly I have no desire to say anything which 
could weaken the confidence of the public in your beer. Bot 
THat 1 AM NOT NOW IN THE HABIT OF DRINKING Brrrer Besa, 
I SHOULD BE GLAD TO SHOW MY CONFIDENCE BY DRINKING 
PLENTY oF rr.” 

Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS beg to refer to the letter of 
Mr. HENRY ALLSOPP on this subject, in the Monthly Jour- 
nal of Medical Science for October, in the concluding paragraph 
of which it is said—“ I inserted Dr. Glover's good natured re- 
mark on my Bitter Beer as an ‘ incidental testimonial '—no 
more. I never called it ‘ a certificate,’ nor did I apply to him, 
or any other medical gentleman, for one. 1 am not respon- 
sible that such a construction has been placed upon the off 
hand expressions of good opinion which have been sent to me 
from all quarters 

Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS, in conclusion, wish to draw 
the attention of the public and the trade to the fact, that, by 
this disingenuous system of attack, and the perversions of 
facts grat yusly adopted, they are unwillingly drawn into 
that public ity the courting of which is made an accusation 
against them Burton on-Trent, Oct. 8, 1852. 


HE, QU ARTERLY R E v IE Ww, 
CLXXXIL. is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS: 
1. British Bards and Stonehenge. 
2. Ionian Islands, 
3. Irish Salmon. 
4. Dr. Chalmers. 
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. Lord Langdale. 

ld Discoveries. 

. Parliamentary Prospects. 
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Joun Murray, 





To be ~_ To be published January Ist, 185 53, Vie ° 3d. 
HE You THFUL THINKER. A 

Monthly Journal for Young Men and Young Wo- 
men. 

This Journal is intended to furnish material for think- 
ing, and to encourage the mind to think with advantage 
and improvement. 

London: Published y Freprrick W. Monk, 9, 
Ave Maria Lane. 


YSACTIONS OF THE CENTRAL 
RELIEF COMMITTEE of the SOCIETY of 

FRIENDS during the FAMINE in IRELAND in 
1846 and 1847, with a Copious Appendix, 512 pp. 
Price 5s. 

Dublin: Hepens and Surrn, Grafton Street. London : 
W. and F. 8. Casn, 5, B ishopsgate Street Without. 

THE TRANS: ACTIONS, 140 pp- without the Ap- 
pendix, may be had in W rapper, price ls. 
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Just published, price 2s, 6d. See -ond Edition, 

I OV ‘0 ENFRANCHISE YOUR 

COPYHOLD UNDER the COPYHOLD ACTS 

of 1841 and 1852. By James Stewart, Esq. Barrister, 
and Secretary of the Copyhold Commission. 
Srevens and Norton, Bell Yard. 


THE. DUKE OF WELLINGTON.— 
Now published, the Engraving by Samvrn ane 
sins, A.R.A. from the Picture painted by Wurivrer- 
HALTER, by command of her Majesty, called THE 
FIRST OF MAY 1851. The Picture represents an 
incident which occurred at Buckingham Palace after the 
return of her Majesty from the opening of the Great 
Exhibition, and contains the last Portraits of her Ma- 


| jesty, H.R.H. Prince Albert, H.R.H. Prince Arthur, 
and the Duke of W ellington. Prints, 2/. 2s.; Proofs, 
4/. 4s.; Proofs before letters, 6/. 6s.; Artists’ Proofs, 


102. 10s. 
Pavt and Domric Cotnacut and Co. Publishers to 
her Majesty, 13 and 14, Pall Mall East, 
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This d NEW is published, price 1s. : a 
LD AND W ROADS. Being No. 
I. of READING FOR TRAVELLERS. 
London: CuHapMan and HAtt, 193, Piccadilly. 
-“ cw, WORK BY SIR F. B. HEAD. 
n November Ist. With a Map, Svo. 
A FORTNIGHT IN IRELAND. 
By Sir Francis B. Heap, Bart. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


GE aa e ORGEI’S NARRATIVE. 
Just ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth, _ 
Y LIFE "ona ACTS in HUNGARY 
VE in the YEARS 1848 & 1849. By Arruur Gincer. 
Davi» Boeve, Fleet Street. 


THE GIFT- BOOK OF THE ; AGE. 
inth Thousand, price 7s. i 
NCLE ‘TOMS CABIN; or Negro Life 
in the Slave States of Americ ae The lilustrate d 
Edition contains 40 splendid Illustrations, elegantly 
bound and gi t, printed in large type, forming the most 
magnificent Present-Book of the age. 
London: C. H. Crarke and Co, Foreign Booksellers, 
148, Fleet Street. 
THE PEOPLE'S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
NCLE TOM’S CABIN; or Negro Life 
in the Slave States of Ame rica. Demy “Bvo. price 
4s. elegantly bound, silvered back and sides, forming a 
magnificent volume. With fifty splendid Engravings. 
Loudon: C. H. Cuarke and Co, Foreign Booksellers, 
is, Fleet Street. 


LWAY EDITION. 
TUE WHITE SLAVE. A Companion 


Volume to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Foolscap vo. 
price ls. ornamental boards, embellished with 























8 splen- | 


did Engravings, with Notes from American and other | 


authorities illustrative of the awful system of Slavery ; 
also with chapter headings. By Freperic Row.anp 
Youne, Esq. This is the best Shilling Edition published. 
London: C. H. Ciagke and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 
148, Fleet Street. 
AUTHOR’S EDITION. 

NCLE TOM’S CABIN. By Harrter 
Berecurr Stowe. With a Preface by the Au- 
thoress, now first published, and written expressly for 
this edition. It is well printed, in a large type, forming 
a handsome crown 8vo. volume, price 3s. 6d. Be par- 
ticular to order the ‘‘ Author’s Edition,” as Mrs. Stowe 
has a direct interest in it, and no other can contain the 

preface, it being copyright. 
London: J. Bosworrn, 215, 


— OF MARY QUEEN OF s( ~- 
This day is published, Vol. ITI. 
N ISS AGNES STRICKL AND'S LIVES 
4 of the QUEENS of SCOTLAND, cont: ining 
the commencement of the “ Life of Mary Stuart.’ 
Embellished with a Portrait, from the Original in the 
ossession of the Marquis of * ails: a, at Culzean Castle. 
ost Svo. price l0s. 6d. 
W. Brack woop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MR. DICKENS'S WORKS. 
In 1 vol. price 3s. 6d. uniform with ** The Pickwick 


Papers,” &c. 

HRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Dickens. Containing: A Christmas Carol—The 

Chimes—The Cricket on the Hearth—The Battle of 

Life—The Haunted Man. With a Frontispiece by 
Leecu. 











EDITION OF SIR E. I. LYTTON’S 
NOVELS AND TALES. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
} bbe RE UX. By Sir Epwarp But- 
wer Lyrvoy, Bart. M.P. With a New Preface 
and Frontispiece. 
London: Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 


| eatal AND CO/S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS, 
NOW READY. 


s 
HE Right Hon. B. DISRAELI’S 
POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY of Lord GEORGE 
BENTINCK. Fifth and Cheaper Edition, revised, in 
1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. — 


"2 BARONE ss” DOBERKIRCIVS 
MEMOIRS, illustrative of the Secret History of 
Russia, and Germany. 3 vols. 





CHEAP 





the Courts of France, 
3ls. 6d. 

** We commend these charming volumes most hearti- 
ly to every reader. They will entertain the most fas- 
tidious and instruct the most informed.”— Lraminer. 


ei - ILATION Ss. OF SIBERIA. 


By a Banished al 2 vols. 2ls, 


MHE MARVELS OF SCIENCE, AND 

THEIR TESTIMONY to HOLY WRIT. A 
Popular Manual of the Sciences. By 8. W. Fuiiom, 
Esq. Dedicated, (by permission,) to the King of Hano- 
ver. 1 vol. 10s. ‘Gd. —_— 


1 ROMANCE ‘OF THE FORUM; 
or Narratives, Scenes, and Anecdotes, from 
Courts of Justice. By Prerer Burke, Esq. Barrister- 
at-law. 2 vols. 21s. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 


TNCLE WALTER. 


By Mrs. Trottorr. 3 vols. 
** Uncle Walter’ is filled throughout with Mrs. 
Trollope’s broad satirical dashes bon 


at human nature.”— 
Daily News. 
1. 
ANNY DENNISON. 
vols. 


**A novel of more than ordinary merit—an exciting 
story, crowded with —e~* incidents.” —J’ost. 


7™ KINNEA RS; 


3 vols. 


a Scottish Story. 


Rege ont Street. } 


| TRACTS, under this Title, 


By Caries 





sé - Ee 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ~ MODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS,” 
“LORD AND LADY HARCOURT,” &e. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in three volumes, post 8vo. 


yy 
B EA T RI C SC, 
By CATHERINE SINCLAIR, 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
CAPTAIN THE HON, ILENRY KEPPEL, RN. 
In a few days, imperial 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Oswitp W. Briertey, Esq. 2s, 


NARRATIVE OF 


A VISIT TO THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO 
IN HM.S. MEANDER, 
With Portions of the JOURNALS of Sir JAMES BROOKE, K.C.B 


By Captain the Hon. HENRY KEPPEL, R.N. 
Author of a “ Narrative of an Expedition to Borneo in H.M.S. Dido.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, (Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


THE MAN WITHOUT 4 NAME.” 


Edited by the Dowager Countess of MORLEY. 
Two volumes post 8vo. 
Is published THIS DAY, and may be had at all the Libraries. 
8, New Burlington Street, 


MR. BENTLEY WILL PUBLISH 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
BANCROFT'S 











HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 
On Wednesday next, the 27th instant. 
EPOCIL THE SECOND: TLOW GREAT BRITAIN ESTRANGED AMERI 


*,* Orders should be given immediately to the Booksellers to secure the early delivery of this Work. 





In Weekly Numbers, 

CHAMBERS'S REPOSITORY 
AMUSING TRACTS. 

CHAMBERS propose to commence on the first Sarurpay of Novemprr, A SERIES OF 


precisely similar in form and literary character to the MISCELLANY OF TRACTS, 
itis well-known, was discontinued at the end of Twenty Volumes with a sale of 


Price One Penny, 


OF INSTRUCTIVE AND 


The Messrs. 


formerly issued, and which, 
upwards of 80,000, 

As in the former case, this work will consist of a series of Penny Sheets, issued Weekly, and containing, asa 
general rule, one complete subject—Four to constitute A MONTHLY PART at Piverence, and Eight to form 
A TWO-MONTHLY VOLUME, neatly done up in boards, at ONE SUILL ING. The Contents of each Num- 
ber will furnish, as usual with Messrs. CHAMBERsS’S other Publications, innocent entertainment, mingled with 
correct information and sound instruction, under the control of good taste, and free —as far as possible —o! con- 
troversial matter. They trust that the present Series of Tracts will take as prominent a part as the former in 
that 7p anmmaes of the great business of educating the people which is committed to the untrammelled agency 
of the pres 

Ww: aad ‘R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh; WM. S. ORR and Co. London; JAMES M‘GLASIIAN, Dublin; 
and all Booksellers. 





NEW WORK by the Author of “ Vanity Fair,” “ Pendennis,” Se. 
9 
Mr. Thackeray’s Novel, 


ENTITLED 


The History of Henry Esmond, Esq., 


A Colonel in the service of Her Majesty Q. Anne, 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, 


Will be published in the course of the Week, in three volumes, crown 8vo. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 








] IFE AND LETTERS OF JOSEPH This day is published, 8vo. price 6d.; by post, 5¢ 

4 STORY, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court TRHE VALIDITY OF M AR RIAGES 

of the United States, and Dane Professor of Law at WITH A WIFE'S SISTER CELEBRATLD 

Harvard University. Edited by his Son, W. W. Srory ABROAD. By Epuenxy Beckerr Denison, of Lin- 

In 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, with a Portrait. Original _coln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law. 

price, 1/. 10s. ; reduced to 1. y cisions have established this rule, that 
re, Valid according to the law of the 


** It may be a question whether Europe is not prema- 
ture in reproaching America with living on a borrowed 
literature. jut, supposing the charge to be well 
founded in the case of Poctry and Metaphysics, the 


place where celebri ited, is good everywhere else.” 
Lorp STOWELL. ; 
London: Jous W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


very opposite is the fact in regard to Jurisprudence. ee 
The profession of the Law constitutes its real aristo- MARRIAGE W r r H x WIVE’S SISTE Ks the 
cracy, the aristocracy of character and talent... .. Substance of an Article in “ Fraser’s Magazine,” 1Sol. 
We look in vain over the legal literature of England for | 5Ve. 1. - 
names to put in comparison with those of Livingstone, 4 SHORT LETTER ON THE sat 

rE asdey 


EXETEWS SPEECH ON THE MARRIAC ! 


for 2s. 


Kent, and Story.”—Adinburgh Review, October 1852. 


Svo. Id. *,* All three, Post-free, 
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London : Joun Cuarn AN, 142, Strand. - 
eg apes “| No more Pills nor any other, “Medicine for Indigestion, 

$ st 8 s t 
Just published, in pos 4 ve. uit Illustrations, price Constipation, Diarrhasa, Palpitation of <” u 4 
. Flatuleney, Diste poser Acidity, Heartburn, Torpit- 

WE NT OF THE ty of the Liver, Cough, As thma, Nervousness, Bi- 


on GOVERN 
HEAVENS. By Josuva Purs.o. | *lousness, De sponde ney, 
Contents or THE WorK: Weight and Motion— | _3¢. free by post, (in stamps,) Sev nty-sixth — YB 
Light and Heat—Revolving Motion—Rotation—Pri- | HE NATURALR EGEN ERATOR OF 
mary Systems—Telescopic Stars— Disturbances—Go- THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS, without Medi 
vernment of Comets—Formation of Secondary Systems | Jnconvenience, or Expense. This treatise is ¢ adapte wd 
—Centripetal and Centrifugal Forces—Support of An- | 9 the general reader, and contains numerous cases, 
gular Bodies—Gravitation — The Decrease of Attrac- practically illu-trating the restoration of he alth to the 
tion as to Distance—Harmony of the Universe—Fall- | j,ost feeble, delicate, or shattered constitutions. 
ing Motion—Formation of Rings— Formation of Bodies. London: James Gorpvoy, 146, Leadenhall Strect ; 
Edinburgh: Apam and Cuartrs Buack. London: | Davin Locxwoop, 75, New Bond Street; and through 
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WORKS ON AGRICULTURE, 
&c. &e. 





The BOOK of the FARM: econtain- 
Labours of the Farmer, Farm Steward, Plough- 
man, Shepherd, Hedger, Cattlem an, I ield-won ker, and 
Dairymaid, forming a safe Monitor for Students in 
Practical Agriculture. By Henry Sreruens, F.R.S.E. 
Second Edition, 
600 Illustration 
Branston, Xc. 


ing the 


s on Wood and Steel, by Landscer, 
2 vols. royal $vo. half-bound, 3/. 


“The best practical book I have ever met with.”-— 


rofessor Johnston. . Sieve 
"3 N work the excellence of which is too well known 


to need any remark of ours.” — Farmer's Magazine. 


The FORESTER: a Practical Trea- 
is the 
Oe jaurs Buows, Forester, Aruiston. Second Edition, 
enlarged, with 109 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s, 
« The best work of the kind in our language.”—Lind- 


ley’s Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
‘s Beyond all doubt this is the best work on the sub- 


ject.”"— Gardeners’ Journal, 


Professor Johnston’s Works. 


LECTURES on AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. Second Edition. Svo. 
« A valuable and interesting course of lectures.” — 
Quarterly Rev iew. : - - 

“The most complete account of agricultural chemis- 
try we possess.” —oyal Agricultural Journal. 


ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. A New Edition. Fep. 
bs. 

“Nothing hitherto published has at all equalled it, 
both as regards true science and sound common sense.”’ 


—Journal of Agriculture. 


CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY, ‘Thirty-first Edition, 
Feap. 1s. 


EXPERIMENTAL AGRICUL- 
TURE: being results of Past, and Suggestions fo 
Future Experiments, in Scientific and Practical Agri- 
culture. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


On the USE of LIME in AGRICUL- 
TURE, Feap. 6s. 


The JOURNAL of AGRICULTURE, 
and the TRANSACTIONS of the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society of Scotland. 

Old Series, 1828-43, 21 vols. cloth lettered £3 3 
New Series, 1843-51, 8 vols. cloth lettered 2 2 0 


STABLE ECONOMY: a Treatise on 
the Management of Horses, in relation to Stabling, 
Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and Working. By Joun 
Srewaxt, V.S. Fifth Edition. Feap. 6s, 6d. 

“There is no better book for the instruction of the 
groom.”—Agricultural Gazette. 


A MANUAL of PRACTICAL 
DRAINING. By Henny Srernens, F.R.S.E, Author 
of the “ Book of the Farm.” ‘Third Edition. 8vo. 5 


oN. 


AGRICULTURAL 
Animal and Vegetable, for the Use of Practical Agri- 
culturists. By T. L. Kemer, M.D. Feap. 6s. 6d. 

_ “ Embodying information as intensely interesting as 
it is profoundly useful.”—Bell’s Life. 


The PLANTER’S GUIDE: a Prac- 
tical Essay on the best Mode of giving immediate effect 
to Wood, by the Transplanting of Large Trees and 
Underwood. By Sir Henny Srevary, Bart. LL.D. 
V.L.8.E. Third Edition. §Svo. Plates, 21s. 

“It teaches not merely the art of planting, but the 
aaeiee upon which the art is founded.” — Ldinburgh 
nT, 


AINSLIE’S TREATISE on LAND- 
SURVEYING. A New Edition, Edited by W. Gat- 
am, M.A. F.R.A.S, 8vo. with a4to, Atlas of Plates, 
al’, 


“ The best book on surveying with which I am ac- 
quainted.”"—W", Rutherford, LL.D. FLAS. Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. 


IN THE PRESS. 
The BOOK of the GARDEN: a 


complete System of Gardening, Architectural, Orna- 
mental, and Cultural, with upwards of 1000 Ilhustra- 
tons, By Cuantes M‘Inrosu. ‘To be completed in 2 
Vols. large 8vo. Paris I. to VII. are published, 





. _, Witttam Biackwoop and Sons, 
45, George Street, Edinburgh ; 37, Paternoster 


NEW WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER. 





Seventh Thousand,) with upwards of } 
\ 


Culture and Management of Forest Trees. | 


or in 2 Parts, ls. each. 


| CHIPELAGO. 





PHYSIOLOGY, | 


| WELLINGTON. 








Row, London. 


MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and COR- 
| RESPONDENCE of THOMAS MOORE. Edited 
| by the Right Hon. Lord Jonn Russert, M.P. With 
Portraits and Vignette Illustrations. Vols. 1. and I. 
post Svo. 


9 


THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL 


WORKS, including the Author’s last Introductions 


Plates. A republication, in 10 Monthly Volumes, fep. 
8vo. price 3s. Gd. each, [ Y’ol. I. on Saturday next. 


3 


LECTURES on the ENGLISH 
POETS of the Nineteenth Century, By the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Berast. Feap. 8vo. : 


4. 
A New Edition of Mr. MACAU- 


LAY’S CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
contributed to the Edinburgh Review. 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 


5. 


A New Edition of BOWDLER’S 


| FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, to be published in Six 


Monthly Volumes for the pocket, in fep. 8vo. price 5s. 
each, [ Vol. 1. on Saturday nest. 


6. 

The Traveller's Library. 
AUSTRALIAN COLONTES; 
AND PRESENT CONDITION, 
P.R.G.S. limo. price 2s. 6d.; 


[On Saturday next. 


THE 
THEIR ORIGIN 
By Wittam Hvcues, 


‘ 


ISIS: an Egyptian Pilgrimage. 
James Avevstvs Sr. Joun. 2 
1/. 1s. 


By 
vols. post 5Svo. price 
[On November 4. 


& 


A HISTORY of the INDIAN AR- 


By Horace Sr. Joux, 


9 


THE CABINET GAZETTEER; or 
a Popular Exposition of all the Countries of the World. 
Compiled from the latest and best Authorities, by the 
Author of “* The Cabinet Lawyer.” In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 


10. 
WOOD'S ALGEBRA; a New and 


Improved Edition, (the Fourteenth,) by Tuomas Lunp, 
B.D. late Fellow and Sadlerian Lecturer of St. John’s 

College, Cambridge. 8vo. price 12s, 6d. 
[In a few days. 

ll. 

LUND’S COMPANION to WOOD'S 
ALGEBRA, A New and Enlarged Edition, printed at 
the Pitt Press, Cambridge, for Messrs. Longman and 


se, 
Co. London, 8vo. price 6s, [In a few days. 


Just published. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 


CXCVI. October 1852. 8vo. Price 6s, 


XII. 
The Traveller's Library, 29 and 30. 
THE BATTLE of LEIPSIC. By 
the Rev. G. R. Giunta, M.A. Chaplain-General of the 
Forces. lémo. price 2s. Gd.; or in 2 Parts, ls. each. 


xIVv. 

The Traveller's Library, Part 31. 
MEMOIR OF THE DUKE 
Reprinted, by permission, 
Sept. 15 and lb, 


OF 
from 
1852. 


THE TIMES Newspaper, 


| 16mo, price ls, 


XV. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of 
the MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented in the Fine 
Arts. Second Edition, with 11 Etchings by the Author, 
and 88 Wood-cuts. Square crown 8vo. price 28s, 


XVI. 
THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH; or a 
Visit to a Religious Sceptic. Second Edition. Tost 


8vo. price 9s. 6d, 
XVII. 


The CHEVALIER BUNSEN’S 
WOKK on HIPPOLYTUS and his AGE; or Doctrine 
and Practice of the Church of Rome under Commodus 
and Alexander Severus. 4 vols. post Svo. with Effigy, 


price 2/, 2s 


London: Loncman, Brown, Greer, and 
LONGMANS, 





and iwutes; and embellished with a Portrait and 19 


| PHYSIOLOGY. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC 





FIRST COURSE of DR. LARDNER’S HAND- 
BOOK of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and ASTRO- 
NOMY. Containing Mechanics, Uydrostatics, Pneu- 
matics, Sound, and Optics. Large i2mo. 400 Wood- 
cuts, 12s. 6d. cloth. 


SECOND COURSE of DR. LARDNER’S 
HANDBOOK of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and 
ASTRONOMY. Containing Heat, Common Electri- 
city, Magnetism, and Voltaic Electricity. Large 12mo. 
with 200 Wood-cuts, 8s. 6d. cloth. [ Ready. 
*,* The Third Course (completing the Work) will con- 

tain Astronomy and Meteorology. 


ELLIS’S DEMONSTRATIONS of ANATOMY. 
A Guide to the Knowledge of the Human Body by Dis- 
section. Third Edition. Small 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth, 


DR. WM. GREGORY'S LETTERS to a CAN- 
DID INQUIRER on ANIMAL MAGNETISM. A 
New Edition. | Preparing. 


DR. E. BALLARD on the PHYSICAL DIAG- 
NOSIS of DISEASES of the ABDOMEN. Large 
12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


REICHENBACH’S RESEARCHES on MAG- 
NETISM, ELECTRICITY, HEAT, LIGHT, CRYS- 
TALLIZATION, and CHEMICAL ATTRACTION, in 
their relation to the VITAL FORCE, Translated and 
Edited (at the express desire of the Author) by Dr. 
Greeory, of the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. cloth, 
12s. Gd. 


DR. WM. GREGORY'S HANDBOOK of OR- 
GANIC CHEMISTRY. Being a New and greatly 
enlarged Edition of the “ Outlines of Organic Chemis- 
try for the Use of Students.” Large l2mo. 9s, 6d. 
cloth. 


LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS on CHE- 
MISTRY, in its RELATIONS to PHYSIOLOGY, 
DIETETICS, AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, and 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. A New and Cheap Edi- 
tion, revised throughout, with many additional Letters. 
Complete in 1 vol. feap. Svo. price 6s. cloth. 


LIEBIG’S CHEMISTRY in its APPLICA- 
TION to AGRICULTURE and PITYSIOLOGY, 
Fourth Edition, revised. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

BUFF’S LETTERS on the PHYSICS of the 


EARTH. Edited by Dr. Hormanyn. Feap, Svo. 5s, 
cloth. 





ConTENTs : 

Introduction—Gravity and its Effects—Heat with- 
in the Earth. 

Warm Springs—Hot Springs and Jets of Steam— 

des. 

Jets of Gas and Mud Volcanoes. 

Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 

Temperature of the Outermost Crust of the Earth. 

Temperature of the Lowest Layer of the Atmo- 
splere— Lines of Equal Heat. 

Temperature of the Upper Layers of the Atmo- 

The Snow Limits—Glaciers — Currents of 

Winds. 

Temperature of the Waters, and their Influence on 
Climate. 

Moisture of the Air and Atmospheric Precipita- 
tion. 

Electricity of the Air, Lightning, and Thunder. 


DR. QUAIN’S ANATOMY. Edited by Dr. 
Suarrey and Mr. Qvuarn. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 
400 Engravings on Wood, price 2/, cloth. 


KIRKES’S and PAGET'S HANDBOOK OF 
Second Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. with 
Illustrations on Steel and Wood, 12s. 6d. cloth. 


DR. MURPHY’S LECTURES on the PRIN- 
CIPLES and PRACTICE of MIDWIFERY. Com- 
plete in 1 vol, Svo. with many Illustrations, l6s. 


DR. W. H. WALSHE on DISEASES of the 
HEART and LUNGS: their Symptoms and Treat- 
ment, and the Principles of Physical Diagnosis. 1 vol. 
price 12s. 6d. cloth. 


DR. W. H. WALSHE on the NATURE and 
a ATMENT of CANCER. 8vo. with Llustrations, 
Gs. 


MOHR and REDWOOD'’S PRACTICAL PHAR- 
MACY. Comprising the Arrangements, Apparatus, 
and Manipulations of the Pharmaceutical Shop and La- 
boratery. 1 vol, Svo. with 400 Engravings on Wood, 
12s. Gd. cloth. 


DR. MUSPRATT’S PLATTNER on the USE 
of the ELOW-PIPE, in the Examination of Mineral 
Ores and other Metallic Combinations. Numerous 
Engravings. Second Edition. Svo. cloth, price 10s, 6d, 


MORTON’S SURGICAL ANATOMY of the 
PRINCIPAL REGIONS, Completed by Mr. Caner, 
Assistant-Surgeon, University College Hospital. 25 
Lithographic Tlustrations, coloured, and 25 Wood- 
cuts. Royal 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


PARNELL’S ELEMENTS of CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS, QUALITATIVE and QUANTITATIVE. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Cheap Issue, 
8vo. 9s. cloth. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of LITE- 
RARY, MEDICAL, and SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 
published by Taylor, Walton, and Maberly, may be had 
post-free on application to the Publishers. 

Instead of laudatory extracts from reviews, general 
notices are given of the Chief Subjects and most pro- 
minent peculiarities of the Books. The publication is 
designed to put the reader, as far as possible, in the 
same position as if he had inspected for himself, at 
least cursorily, the Works described. 


London: TayLon, Warton, and Manerty, 28, 
Upper Gower Street, and 27, Ivy Lane. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


THE CLOISTER LIFE of the EM- 
PEROR CHARLES THE FIFIH. By WituaM 
Srrruinc, M.P. Author of * Annals of the Artists of 
Spain.” Post 8vo. 8s. 


PRINCIPLES of IMITATIVE ART. 
Four Lectures delivered before the Oxford Art yes 
By Greorce Burier, M.A. late Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege, Secretary. Post 8vo. 6s. 


THE COMETS; a Descriptive Trea- 


tise upon those bodies, with acondensed Account of the 
numerous Modern Discoveries respecting them, and a 
Table of all the calculated Comets from the earliest ages. 
By J. Russert Hinp, Foreign Secretary of the Royal 
Astronomical Society of London, Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the National Intitute of France, &c. &c. 


AN ASTRONOMICAL VOCABU- 


LARY; being an Explanation of all Terms in use 
amongst Astronomers at the present day. By the 
same Author. 


YARRONIANUS: a Critical and 
Historical Introduction to the Ethnography of Ancient 
italy, and the Philological Study o the Latin Lan- 
ge: By J. W. Donatpson, D,D. Head Master of 

ing Edward’s Grammar School, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Second Edition, considerably enlarged. [Nearly ready. 


MANUAL of CHEMISTRY. By 


W. T. Branpe, F.R.S. Professor of Chemistry in the 
Royal Institution. Sixth Edition, considerably en+ 
larged, and embodying all recent Discoveries in the 
Science. 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 5s. 
Volume I. contains—History of Chemical Philoso- 
py: the Powers of Matter and the Non-Metallic 
Elements ; Chemistry of the Metals. 
Volume II. — Organic Chemistry; Appendix of 
Weights and Measures; and complete Index, 
giving more than 11,000 references. 


On the INFLUENCE of AUTHOR- 
{TY in MATTERS of OPINION. By G. Corne- 
WAL. Lewis. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

** We cannot take leave of this collection of sugges- 
tive remarks and acute inferences which has engaged 
us so long without frankly admitting the meagre ina- 
dequacy of the representation which we have given 
of it. Mr. Lewis has treated or alluded to so many 
subjects, he has opened so many views, often into un- 
explored regions, that we may have been forced to se- 
lect for comment only a very small portion of them. 
He will be studied, however, far more in his own pages 
than in ours; and if we have had any readers to whom 
his work was unknown, we have extracted from it 
enough to lead them to the original.” — Edinburgh 
Review. 


LEAVES from the NOTE-BOOK of 
aNATURALIST. By W. J. Bropextr, F.R.S, Post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

** Those who have read Mr. Broderip’s Zodlogical 
Recreations will be prepared here for a work of no 
ordinary interest, and we can assure them they will not 


disappointed. Seldom has natural history found 
amongst its ardent cultivators one so well versed 


in ancicnt and modern learning, and in all that know- 
ledge which renders scientific writings attractive to the 
general reader, as Mr. Broderip. The papers here 
published ace devoted more particularly to observations 
on the higher animals, especially those which are ex- 
hibited in the Gardens of the Zodlogical Society. Those 
who are in the habit of visiting these gardens for either 
instruction or amusement could not have a better guide 
than Mr. Broderip.”—Atheneum, 


FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS: 
by E. Sranzry, D.D. F.R.S. Bishop of Norwich. 
Fifth Edition, 5s. 

This werk is intended for a class of readers to whom 
more scientific details would be unacceptable if not 
unintelligible. Such, therefore, have been as much as 
possible avoided, and only alluded toas inducements to 
those who are interested in the subject to make further 

rogress in this attractive department of natural 
istory. 


THE EARTH and MAN; or Physi- 
cal Geography in its Relation to the History of Man- 
kind. Slightly abridged from the Work of Arno.p 
Gvuyror. A Cheap Edition, with Corrections and Notes. 

Upon the whole, the Editor does not hesitate 
to express his conviction that the following pages 
contain the most able and instructive sketch of 
the science of geography with which he is ac- 
quainted. The lectures were evidently the outpour- 
ing of a mind richly furnished, and maturely disciplined 
by lifelong study of the science in all its connexions. 
+ » « . Asense of the obligation which he owes him- 
self to the lectures as first published, has i d the 
Editor to prepare this edition. He trusts that the 
alterations which he has made will render the book 
more couvenient and intelligible for future readers.— 








Editor's Preface. 


London: 








oa Na 
THE NATURAL HISTORY of IN- 
FIDELITY and SUFERSTITION in CONTRAST 
with CHRISTIAN FAITH. Eight Divinity Lecture 
Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, on 
the foundation of the late Rev. Jonn Bampron. By J. 
E. Rippte, M.A. Minister of St. Philip’s, Leckhamp- 
ton. 8vo. 12s, 


THE CRUSADERS; or Scenes, 


Events, and Characters from the Times of the Crusades. 
By T. Kercurty. Fourth Edition, with Ilustra- 
tions, 7s. 

The present edition has been most carefully revised 
and corrected. Additions, chiefly of a topographical 
character, have been made to it, and the chronology 
has been put at the top of each page for the reader's 
convenience. It is now, perhaps, as free from defects 
as a work of the kind well can be, and it is hoped will 
maintain its character as a correct and faithful picture 
of the times which it describes. 


BACON'S ADVANCEMENT of 
LEARNING. A Cheap Edition, carefully revised 
from the first copies, with References to works quoted, 
and a few Notes, 2s. 

** An admirable addition to the many books com- 
bining a neat text with or without occasional assistance 
from notes, for which the studious public are indebted 
to Parker and Son. The text is founded on the edi- 
tions of 1605 and 1633, with no other change than that 
of spelling: an adherence the more necessary since the 
editor finds that the common editions of the * Advance- 
ment of Learning’ differ materially from the original 
text; ‘ words and expressions are changed, termina- 
tions altered, and in fact the whole text to a great ex- 
tent modernized.’ The publication is intended as an 
English school-book, but is available for a much wider 
range of readers.”—-Spee‘alor. 


POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY. 
P. B. Lorp, M.B. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 
In the present little volume it has been the object of 
the author to condense as great a number as possible 
of well ascertained facts, connecting them only by as 
much reasoning as may be necessary to elucidate their 
mutual relations, and ascertain, by legitimate induc- 
tion, the general laws which they appear to indicate. 


HISTORY of MOHAMMEDANISM. 
By Dr. W. Cooke Taytor. Third and Cheaper Edi- 
tion, 4s. ° 

A full account of the Mahommedan Traditions re- 
specting the origin of their Faith—an Account of the 
Political, Religious, and Social State of the East, when 
first the Doctrines of Islamism were promulgated—a 
History of Mohammed's Life, mainly derived from his 
own Autobiographical Notices in the Koran—an Ori- 
ginal Mohammedan Creed—and the fullest particulars 
that have yet appeared in English of the leading 
Sects that divide the Mussulmans, 


SKETCH of the MILITARY HIS- 
TORY of GREAT BRITAIN. By the Rev. G. R. 
Guxie, M.A. Chaplain-General of the Forces. 3s. 6d. 

* A rapid but interesting and correct account of the 
rise and progres of the British Army from the earliest 
to the latest times, and of the manner in whieh it has 
conducted itself in the presence of an enemy in every 
age—those of Julius Cesar and the Duke of Welling- 
ton inclusive.”—Quarterly Review. 


The LORD and the VASSAL. 2s. 
“The most recent publication of the Feudal System is 


an anonymous one, of an elementary and popular cha- 
racter, entitled ‘The Lord and_ the F ° 


By 


Vaseal.” . . ° 
It is based upon Robertson, Hallam, and Guizot, with 
illustrations from other writers, and takes a compre- 
hensive and generally correct view of the subject.”— 
Warren's Introduction to Law Studies, 


NATIONAL PROVERBS. Printed 
line for line in English, French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German. By Carotrne Warp. Bound and gilt, 3s. 6d. 

“ This is a useful and interesting little volume. Use- 
ful, as furnishing the student of French, Italian, Spa- 
nish, and German with a number of short exercises, 
embodying the genuine idiom of those tongues ; inte- 
resting, as affording, besides the inherent point of the 
proverbs, a curious indication of national peculiarities. 
This is shown sometimes in sentences where the lead- 
ing idea is the same, but the images which enforce it 
are different; sometimes where one image is retained 
throughout by the five nations, but an additional one, 
drawn from their habitual occupation, is added by the 
English or the Germans.”— Spectator. 


AMUSEMENTS in CHESS. _ By 
Cuartes Tomurnson. With numerous Wooé-cuts. 
4s. 6d. 

The staple of these Amusements is an entertaining 
series of papers, descriptive of the History, Antiqui- 
ties, and Curiosities of Chess, and a second illustrative 
of the Game itself, which appeared in the “ Saturday 
Magazine.” 

** In their collected form, with the advantage of re- 
arrangement and some additional materials, the selec- 
tion of which evinces remarkable taste and judgment, 
they present certainly one of the most pleasing and at- 
tractive volumes of Chess Varieties we have ever met 
with.”—Jllustrated London News. 








TACITUS. Edited by Profe 
Rrrrer, of Bonn. Four volumes, 8vo." 285. 

In this edition is given a complete collati a} 
the older and only important MSS. with then oe a 
tions of Professor Ritter and of former Editors ; q Com. 
mentary, containing an Explanation of all difficult Pas. 
sages, and a Justitication of New Readings introduced : 
and a Life of Tacitus, a Criticism of his Writings and. 
of the original form of the works still extant: also I 1 
dices to the Text, and Notes by the Editor, * “ 


GREGORY of NAZIANZUM;: 4, 
Contribution to the Ecclesiastical History of the Fourt} 
Century. By Dr, Cari Usiman. Translated py G. 
V. Cox, M.A. 6s. ites 

“* Studeuts of Ecclesiastical History will find this an in- 
teresting and instructive work. It contains a full ac. 
count of every Stage of Gregory’s career, his residence as 
a student at Athens, his relations with Julian the Empe- 
ror, his public and private life at Constantinople, and his 
character and death. . . . . Besides the strictly biogra- 
phical details, there is a large amount of historical infor- 
mation incidentally conveyed. Dr. Ullman has handled 
his theme in a scholarly and philosophical manner, 0 
the translator's part of the work it is scarcely possible 
to speak too highly. His rendering displays a thorough 
mastery over the difficulties of such a task. We have 
rarely met with a translation so correct, and bearing so 
few traces of its foreign origin. But for the announce. 
ment on the titlepage, nobody would imagine it to be 
a translation at all—the style is so purely English. 
The Notes supply very useful illustrations and refer- 
ences, Which the student will do well to consult,” 
Atheneum. 


’ J 
SCHILLER’S COMPLETE POEMS. 
Translated by Epcan Atrrep Bownine. 6s. 

** The completeness of this edition is not among the 
least of the features which recommend the work to ou 
favourable notice. Our sense of the difficulty of the 
undertaking serves but to enhance the value of the per- 
formance ; for not only has Mr. Bowring translated all 
the poems of Schiller, but he has also adopted the va- 
rious and often-changing metres of the original... . . 
Whether we compare this translation with the efforts 
of those who preceded Mr. Bowring in his undertaking, 
or with our own idea of what a translation of Schiller 
ought to be, we cannot but congratulate our literatur: 
upon having at length made an acquisition which we 
have long striven for, and Mr. Bowring upon having 
obtained a prize which had eluded the grasp of man; 
able and eager hands.”"—Fraser’s Magazine. 


MANUAL of MODEL-DRAWING 
from SOLID FORMS; with a Popular View of Per- 
spective. By Burien Wititams. With Engravings 
of the Models, and Wood-cuts. Second Edition, Lis 
Published under the sanction of the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education. 

“ This work is designed for the guidance of teachers 
of drawing according to the method of M. Dupuis, 
adopted in the drawing classes at Exeter Hall; and 
viewed with reference to this purpose, it is very ably 
done: the clearness with which every point is eluci- 
dated by definitions and diagrams is admirable; anda 
good deal of information, useful to be known on the 
subject, is given in addition to the necessary directions 
for conducting classes. The optical phenomena which 
govern the apparent forms of objects are carefully and 
distinctly explained; the exercises exemplifying the 
changes that take place in the length and direction of 
lines by shifting the point of view, being the most 
complete and valuable portion of the volume.”—Specta- 
tor. 


INSTRUCTIONS 
Abridged from the Manual. 
cuts. Second Edition. 3s. 


MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRA- 
PHY. By W. L. Bevan, M.A. Vicar of Hay. 2s. 6d. 

This work is designed to supply the place of a book 
on the same subject now out of print, edited by the 
Rev. W. Hitpyarp. 

The author of the following Manual has endeavoured 
to give a comprehensive’ view of Ancient Geography, 
without entering iuto such details as would, in a work 
of this size, overburden the memory rather than inform 
the mind of the reader. He has, therefore, dwelt at 
some length on the physical features and character of 
the countries; he has avoided an indiscriminate enume- 
ration of the towns, mentioning only those which were 
of chief importance, or which have an interest from 
historical associations ; and he has also diminished the 
number of modern names usual in treatises on this sub- 
ject, under the impression that the introduction of them 
merely for the purpose of identifying ancient localities, 
is unnecessary in so elementary a work ; where the mo- 
dern names are noticed, it may be understood that the 
places so distinguished are important towns of the 
present day. Some gereral rules for the pronunciation 
of ancient names are prefixed, and where these do bot 
apply the quantities are marked. 


SCHOOL ECONOMY: a Practical 
Book on the Best Modes of Establishing Schools, and 
of making them thoroughly useful to the Working 
Classes, by means of Moral Industrial Training. — By 
JeLINGER Symons, one of her Majesty's Inspectors 0! 
Schools. 3s. 

“I feel persuaded that your little book will be of very 
great use to all who take a real interest in practi : 
education.” —The Very Kev. R. Dawes, Dean of Here- 
Sora. 
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